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ABSTRACT 



This paper is a report on a workplace adult literacy 
project at Kakadu National Park in the Northern Territory of 
Australia. The project deals with the use and function of written 
text in the work of park rangers and assesses the literacy needs of 
park rangers and trainees. The project focuses on the uses and 
functions of written text in the workplace, the perceptions of park 
staff about written text and how the use of written text influences 
the work of a park ranger. The emphasis of this project is on the 
literacy requirements of the workplace, not on the literacy of 
individuals or groups of individuals working there or hoping to work 
there. Discussion of different groups becomes relevant, however, 
where needs and perceptions differ. This report focuses on what types 
of written text are used and are necessary in managing the park, how 
those texts interconnect and what types of difficulties these texts 
are likely to have for park rangers. (Contains 16 references.) 
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Overview 

In 1990 an important step was taken to raise the focus on language and literacy issues through 
the creation of the National Languages and Literacy Institute of Australia Limited (NLLIA). 
The NLLIA brings together in one organisation most of Australia's leading language and litera- 
cy educators, researchers and policy advisers in fields including English language literacy, 
Languages Other Than English, English as a Second Language, Aboriginal languages, 
Interpreting and Translating, and Australian Sign Language. 

The NTLIA provides advice to Commonwealth, State and Teiritory governments, as well as 
business, unions and the general community, on the full range of language matters. It has a key 
role in proposing and commenting on policy. 

Working in co-operation with government, industry and the community, the NLLIA also initi- 
ates, responds to and manages research and development activities aimed at improving 
Australia's language resources. A great deal of research is needed so that Australia can make 
the most of its unique language heritage and so that educational programs in second language 
learning can be successful. 

Through its network of research and development centres in universities around Australia, and 
the Literacy and English as a Second Language networks, the Institute provides educational 
and human resource consultancy services which relate to the goals of the Australian Language 
and Literacy Policy. The NLLIA also facilitates, conducts and disseminates both basic and 
applied research in linguistics, cross-cultural communication, and language and literacy educa- 
tion. 



Objectives 

The NLLIA offers national leadership and guidance on language and literacy education issues 
by: 

• providing professional development activities for language and literacy lecturers, teacher 
trainers and teachers 

• facilitating and conducting research needed to improve practice in language and literacy 
education 

• regularly assessing language education needs and providing advisory and consultancy 
services to government, unions, business and the community on relevant language issues 

• creating and operating a database and clearinghouse on language and literacy education 
issues and regularly publishing information from these. 
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OF AUSTRALIA 



This study is the first report of research generated by the National Languages and 
Literacy Institute of Australia's Adult Literacy Research Network. The Netv^'ork, 
funded by the NLLIA through the Australian Language and Literacy Policy, was set 
up to promote research into aspects of adult literacy policy and practice and to devel- 
op greater dialogue and collaboration between researchers in the higher education 
sector, adult literacy practitioners and systems of post compulsory education. 

In this instance the study demonstrates an effective collaboration between the 
Northern Territory University with expertise in applied linguistics located within the 
Centre for Studies of Language in Education and educators and staff of the Kakadu 
National Park. 

In a deceptively simple way the report not only explains the very complex socio cul- 
tural features of the Kakadu National Park (combining as it does traditional indige- 
nous ownership and custodial obligations, and a workplace with all of the trappings 
of a modem bureaucratic structure and culture) but also provides explicit linkages 
with the linguistic forms used in the workplace. The practical recommendations are 
then able to make very specific references to improving the form of texts used within 
the National Park and to provide sound suggestions as to how workplace training 
texts might be improved and appropriate curriculum developed to ensure that all 
rangers have access to promotion within the organisational structure of the manage- 
ment of the Park. 

I would like to acknowledge the contribution of Peter Wignell and also Professor 
Frances Christie, who had the foresight to guide the initial stages of this study in her 
capacity as the first tXrector of the Adult Literacy Research Network in the Nortiiem 
Territory, and to commend all who participated in the research. On the basis of this 
report I look forward to further collaboration with the Northern Territory University. 

Joseph Lo Bianco 
Executive Director 

The National Languages and Literacy Institute of Australia Ltd 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

This paper is a report on a workplace adult literacy project at Kakadu National Park in 
the Northern Territory of Australia. The project was conducted thi. ugh the National 
Languages and Literacy Institute of Australia (NLLIA) and the Centre for Studies of 
Language in Education (CSLE) of Northern Territory University. The project deals 
with the use and function of written text in the work of park rangers and from this 
assesses the literacy needs of park rangers eind trainee park rangers. The project focus- 
es on the uses and functions of written text in the workplace, the perceptions of park 
staff about written text and how the use of written text influences the work of a park 
r£\nger. 

The emphasis of ttus project is on the literacy requirements of the workplace, not on 
the literacy of individuals or groups of individuals working there or hoping to work 
there. Discussion of different groups becomes relevant, however, where needs and 
perceptions differ. 

This report focuses on what types of written text are used and are necessary in manag- 
ing the park, how those texts interconnect and what types of difficulties these texts are 
likely to have for park rangers. 

1.1 Working Definition of Literacy 

The term 'literacy' is used here to refer to having access to meanings encoded in writ- 
ten text. This includes both reading and writing. This view of literacy includes all of 
Freebody and Luke's (1990) roles, ie ccd^ breaker, text participant, text user and text ana- 
lyst. While Freebody and Luke's work was specifically directed at reading, it is 
assumed here that the roles they identify apply to writing as well. These roles are 
summarised briefly below, 

i) Code breaker refers to the ability to decode the relationship between letters on a page 
and language. This is seen as a necessary but not sufficient condition for literacy. For 
example, a person might be able to read aloud aknost any language which uses a 
R^man alphabet but not have any idea what they were reading, 

ii) Text participant refers to the ability to bring background knowledge to the text and to 
draw inferences between the text and what they already know. That is, the person sees 
some connection between the text and the world at large. 

iii) Text user refers to the ability to "participate in social activities in whi( h written text 
plays a central part (plO)". That is, the person can not only understand the text but can 
act on that imderstanding; they can use the information in the text to do something, 

iv) Text analyst refers to tlie ability to critique a text; to understand where it is coming 
from in terms of things like its ideology. This role involves reading between the lines 
of text and drawing inferences about what the text is trying to do to you. 



1 .2. Other Definitions 




Four terms are used here with particular meanings. In order to ':ivoid defining one 
group of people as the negative of the other (' Aboriginal' and 'non-Aboriginal' people) 
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the local tenns, Biuing for Aboriginal people and Balanda for non-Aboriginal people, 
especially people of European descent, are used. 

The terms traditional oioncrs and custodians are used to refer to different groups of 
Bining. Traditional owners' refers to Bining recognised under the Aboriginal Land 
Rights Act as having a land claim granted. 'Custodian' refers to people who are land 
claimants. 
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2 BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In order ^-o establish the role of written text and literacy in this workplace it is neces- 
sary to first present bome quite detailed background information. The purpose of tliis 
is to establish what a large, diverse and complex workplace Kakadu National Park is 
and to foreshadow the argument that literacy has a significant role in the life of a park 
ranger. 

Kakadu National Park is a big place. It is located approximately 120km east of Darwin 
and occupies an area of 19,804 sq km and includes a range of different environments. 
A significant part of this area is Aboriginal freehold land leased to the Australian 
Nature Conservation Agency (ANCA) (formerly ANPWS) A further sigruficant area is 
land under claim. 

All of Kakadu National Park is on the World Heritage List. As such the park can be 
considered to be an area of great cultural and naioiral value, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

Culturally the park has a long history of human occupation, estimated at between 25- 
60,000 years. It is a place of archaeological and contemporary significance. The park 
contains many major art sites (estimated 7000 art sites) and a number of sacred sites. 

Because of its significance and high profile the park attracts many visitors (240,000 in 
1991- 80% between May and October. Average annual growth rate - 24%). 

These visitors come for a number of reasons such as day trips, extended trips, sightsee- 
ing, bushwalking, camping, safaris, specialist tour groups (eg, birdwatchers). Visitors 
come either in organised tour parties or by their own means. The park is also a signifi- 
cant recreational fishery. 

In addition to this, and perhaps most significantly, the park is the homeland for its iTa- 
ditional owners and custodians. Approximately 300 Bining people live in the park. 
These are "traditional owners and Aboriginals with recognised social and traditional 
attachments to the area". (Kakadu National Park Plan of Management, 1991, p83). 

The park is also an area of considerable and varied scientific research. This research 
and survey function is "largely oriented to management areas in which there are per- 
ceived to be problems or in which there is a lack of necessary information on which to 
base management decisions." (Kakadu National Park Plan of Management, 1991, 
pl31). There are three main research fields: cultural resourceb, natural environment 
and park use; visitors and recreation. Specific examples include: a survey of migratory 
waders in Kakadu National Park, development of an expert system for fire manage- 
ment, a study of the Jawoyn language, thermoluminescence dates from artefact-bearing 
sands, and the impact of amateur fishing in Kakadu National Park. 

There are therefore many different, if not necessarily competing, interests involved, 
interests which involve people with viewpoints coming from many different direc- 
tions. In the area of land management, for example, it is likely that there will be some 
differences between traditional perspectives and say a research scientist's perspective. 
Likewise the interests of tourists and people for whom the park is home are likely to be 
quite different. A park ranger's duties touch on all of these interests and, as will be 
^ shown later, written text is in some way involved in them all. 

ERIC 9 
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2.1 Management Structure 

The park is managed by a Board of Management, which consists of: 

- ten adult Aboriginal persons nominated by the traditional owners (and custodians) 
of the park 

- tl-ie Director and General Manager (Northern Operations) ANCA 

- an employee of the NT Tourist Commission 

- a person prominent in ^ature conservation 

People in the last two positions must be acceptable to the traditional owners of the 
park. 

The mail, functions of the board are to develop a plan of management for the park, 
make decisions consistent with that plan and monitor the implementation of those 
decisions. Administration and implementation of the board's decisions c^re done by 
park staff, mainly by park rangers. 

In keeping with the objectives expressed in the Plan of Management it is both desirable 
and also policy to train and employ Birdng people as rangers and in other positions in 
the park. 

Senior administrative staff, however, are still mostly Balanda. Thus, while numbers of 
Bining staff are employed, most are at the lower levels of the hierarchy. The hierarchy 
has Bining at the top (Board of Management), Bining at and around the bottom, and 
mostly Balanda in the middle. This is a situation which will be shown to be intricately 
tied to literacy. 
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AIMS AND RATIONALE 



The first question that arises is whether literacy is necessary in ttiis workplace or not. It 
will be argued that the ordy answer here is a definite yes\ Because of the scale and 
complexity of operations the park just cannot be managed orally. Unfortunately the 
issue of literacy is not a simple one, a lot more is involved than simply reading and 
writing. 

What is being investigated at one level is the degree of mastery of written text Uiat is 
necessary to be able to function effectively in the workplace. But at another level, the 
perceptions and beliefs that the people involved hold about written text need to be con- 
sidered since these raise issues w^hich need to be addressed before any literacy program 
can be implemented. 

In keeping with the above this project has three principal aims: 

i. to identify the literacy demands the workplace imposes on people working as park 
rangers (or intending to w^ork as park rangers) 

ii. to identify and discuss the prevailing perceptions and beliefs about written text 
among ranger staff 

iii. to provide input from i. and ii. (above) into the development of training programs 
for trainee park rangers and in-service training for ramgers. 
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4 METHODOLOGY 

The methodology adopted for this project is outlined below: 

i. discussions with park staff to establish the role and importance of written text in the 
life of a park ranger. 

ii. discussions with park staff to establish the range of text types which need to be writ- 
ten and read. 

iii. survey of supervisory staff to establish a hierarchy of texts, ie which text types are 
most valued, 

iv. survey of rangers to ascertain which text types are most difficult for them and what 
strategies they use in dealing with those text types. 

V. collection of model examples of each text type. Both authentic texts and specially 
written texts. 

vi. ethnography of written communication in the life of a park ranger - interviews with 
Bining and Balanda rangers to determine their perceptions of and attitudes towards 
written text and their work. 

vii. classification of texts according to function in the workplace. 

This classification is on a threefold basis: (a) texts which need to be written and texts 
which need to be read (b) according to what part of the duties of a park ranger the text 
applies, for example law enforcement, information for person taking over the next shift 
etc, (c) at what level in the hierarchy a ranger is likely to encounter the text. 

viii. analysis of the texts using systemic functional linguistics as the theoretical model 
for analysis. (Texts are analysed for features of generic structure and for register and 
lexico-grammar. The main focus here is on the relationships between text and context - 
how closely a text is embedded in a particular context or how abstracted from an 
immediate context it is.) 

ix. consultation with people involved in ranger training and people involved in 
Aboriginal adult education to determine the most effective and culturally appropriate 
way to translate the results of analysis into teaching materials 

x. Development arid trailing of materials 
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5 BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THEORETICAL MODEL 

The view of written language taken here is that written text in the workplace can be 
regarded as a kind of technology, a means of getting a job done. Some jobs we do with 
tools and machines, some jobs we do with language. Out of the jobs we do with lan- 
guage, some involve written language. For example if you need written instructions on 
how to operate a piece of machinery you use a particular type of text. On the other 
hand, if you have to write a report on something you use a different type of text. One 
way of looking at the different jobs language does is to coixsider the relationship 
between language and its contexts of use; different job, different tool. In a complex job 
we often need a number of tools. The same applies to text as technology, we often 
need more than one text to do the whole job. These interrelationships among texts are 
explored further in the rest of this report. 

5.1 The Relationship between Language and Context 

What we are looking at in examining written text is the relationship between the text 
and its context. If we consider, for instance, typical spoken language, say a conversa- 
tion, we find that the language is quite close to the context of speaking. We can talk 
about and refer to people and objects Lr the immediate physical context and still make 
sense because we are talking to someone who is also there with us. In this instance the 
shared experience makes communication easier. This idea of the connection between a 
text and its context can be extended to the broader social context. If we speak within a 
close commuruty there is a lot of shared knowledge, we can speak relatively cryptically 
knowing that people with the same body of shared experience can make the correc- 
tions we intend. We can leave things out and make assumptions based on our audi- 
ence being able to fill in the gaps and if they can't fill them in they can always ask for 
clarification. 

The further we move from this body of shared experience, either at the personal or 
community level, the more we have to make what we mean explicit, the more details 
we have to fill in so that people can understand us. That is, we cannot rely on the 
shared context to do a lot of the work. For example, we might write about something 
which we know a lot about but we cannot necessarily assume that ttie person we are 
writing to knows about it as well. If we want to tell someone about something that 
they know nothing about, we have to supply much of the context for our reader so that 
they can make sense of what we are saying. Because we are not there to fill in the gaps, 
the text needs to be self-contained. 

In general, the further we move from direct face-to-face communication the more 
abstract a text becomes, the more the text needs to be able to stand alone, to communi- 
cate meaning by itself. Likewise, the more we are talking/writing in general terms 
rather than about specific, tangible events the more abstract a text becomes. 

The issue of the relationship between a text and its context is one of the key issues in 
literacy. Written language is not just spoken language written down, it involves differ- 
ent ways of meaning which, to a very large extent, are tied to the relationship between 
text and context. It is not the intention of this report to enter into a long theoretical dis- 
cussion. A concise account of the differences between spoken and written language 
can be found in Halliday, M.A.K. 1985 Spoken and Written Language Geelong: Deakin 
University Press. 
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6 RANGER RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

6.1 The Rangers and Trainees 

Because of differences in the recruitment and training between Bining trainees and 
Balanda rangers this section treats them as two separate groups. 

(a) Out of a permanent workforce of 55, at present there are 31 field positions for 
rangers, of whom ten are Bining. These ten rangers are employed at levels AS03: tw'O, 
AS02: four, and ASOl: three (ASOl being the lowest level) The other is a Tl 
employed by the NT Conservation Commission. In addition there are at present three 
Bining trainee rangers. There are also two Bining cultural advisers (not rangers). Two 
Bining rangers now work as assistant project officers in natural resources memagement. 
To be in a managerial position a ranger needs to be at AS03 (senior remger) or above. 
Thus tl^e Bining rangers tend to be clustered at the lower levels of the hierarchy. 

Of the ten Bining rangers five are traditional owners, one is a custodian and of the 
three trainees, two are traditional owners and one is a custodian. Traditional owners 
and custodians come from different areas of the park. Language background also 
varies. Four of the ten Bining rangers now employed are competent speakers of the 
vernacular (Gundjeihmi/Maiali or Kunwinjku), Jawoyn is the first language of one, 
two know some 'language', and for the rest English is the first and only spoken lan- 
guage. Of those whose first language is a local language, two rangers are participating 
in a Batchelor College course: 'Reading and Writing in Your Own Lcinguage'. Only 
half the present Bining rangers are traditional owners of the park and one trainee is a 
custodian. Some have attachments to nearby country. 

In very general terms the Jawoyn people are custodians of Stage Three of the park; 
their land claim is to be heard mid-1994. Gundjeihmi and Gagadju people are tradi- 
tional owners of Stage One. Most of the younger generation have had formal western 
education up to the end of primary school. Mciny of the older generation have had lit- 
tle or no formal western education. 



(b) Balanda rangers fall into two broad groups: those with tertiary qualifications cind 
those who have been recruited from elsewhere including the army, navy and Telecom. 
All rangers are recruited by Australian Public Service procedures: jobs are advertised 
with specified criteria. "An understanding of Aboriginal culture and ability to commu- 
nicate with Aboriginal people" is also stated as a requirement. A Bining representative 
participates in all interviews. Balanda rangers may come to Kakadu from anywhere in 
Australia. Many are highly literate tertiary graduates. The most common qualification 
held is an associate diploma or degree in natural resource management or applied sci- 
ence. Some rangers have studied for these qualifications following their recruitment to 
Kakadu. 



In summary, Bining rangers are selected locally, or as locally as possible, cind trained 
locally. Balanda rangers are usually selected elsewhere and appointed to Kakadu. 



8.2 History of Recruitment and Training 

While this study is examining the literacy requirements of the workplace and not those 
of any particular individuals, there are some differences between Balanda and Bining 
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rangers which need to be outlined. Bining recruitment is the result of the 1978 agree- 
ment between the Director of the park and the Northern Land Council, ^v^hich estab- 
lished principles and conditions for the management of the park including the training 
of traditional owners in park management. This agreement was preceded by the leas- 
ing of the land by the Aboriginal owners to the Director 'for the purposes of a national 
park for the use, enjoyment and benefit of all Australians' (ANPWS, 1991: 8). 

Bining rangers in the park have commenced their ranger working lives as trainees in 
the park. The first trainees were selected by the Gagudju Association but, since the 
park boundaries have expanded, trainees are now selected by the Gagudju 
Association, the Jawoyn Association and the Djabalugka Association. The Jawoyn 
Association has some members who are custodians of Kakadu National Park. The 
Djabalugka Association was formed as a royalty receiving association but is presently 
funded by ANCA to run training /employment programs. The trainees have included 
people with a secondary education, some with primary education only and some with 
minimal experience of western education. 

There have been five training programs altogether, one is current and the sixth is due 
to begin in June, 1994. The first three training programs were conducted at three dif- 
ferent locations. 

Six trainees participated in the first program in 1979, with five graduating in 1980. 
This was the first Aboriginal Training Program implemented by a nature conservation 
agency in Australia. It commenced after twelve months of discussion with traditional 
owners, the Northern Land Council and the (then) Department of Employment and 
Youth Affairs. It was partly based on a national survey of rangers and their duties. At 
the time 'rangering' was only just being established as a profession with set education- 
al requirements m Australia. The program was open ended in design and 'relied heavi- 
ly on these trainees for information and direction of management' (Morris, I. in Smyth, 
D. et al, 1986: 89). 

Training conditions stabilised with the second program with the four trainees better 
able to relate to the new role of 'Aboriginal ranger'. The third one-year program, 1982- 
83, saw two out of four trainees graduate. This program was the first at a fully estab- 
lished regional station under the control of a district supervisor. This third program 
saw the Gagudju Association being unable to supply traditional owners to meet the 
required criteria, consequently applicants were selected from the Darwin area as well. 

Continuing modifications were made to the Aboriginal Training programs, 'based on 
internal evaluation and experience, as well as recommendations from traditional ov^- 
ers and ranger field staff. (Morris, L in Smyth, D. et al, 1986: 89). According to the first 
training officer, the first three programs aimed to give a 'shallow but comprehensive 
coverage of all aspects of rangering', helping the Bining trainees to 'incorporate and 
develop traditional land management techniques and skills into what until then had 
been a white man's vocation' (p.90). Thiri is in the context of traditional owners having 
concern for the natural, social and spiritual aspects of their landscape, whatever shape 
these concerns may take. 

As the training officer at tine time stated: 'Objective assessment is made difficult as the 
academic ability and background of each trainee varies greatly from person to person' 
(p.91). No academic prerequisites were required for these early programs as it was 
considered that applicants from a traditionally oriented background should not be dis- 
advantaged. This situation has created a continuing dilemma for ANCA and the local 
Aboriginal Associations. That is, that a person who is knowledgable about Bining 
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land management issues may not have even basic western schooling. Land manage- 
ment, traditional or otherwise, is just one aspect of a ranger's job. Other aspects 
include general field and station-based duties, law enforcement and 'paper work', the 
latter requiring reading and writing skills of a reasonably high order, as will be 
demonstrated later in this report. 

The fourth training program was developed to be different in organisational style and 
content from the first three. A new training officer had been appointed and consider- 
able discussion was undertaken with relevant parties. Instead of the training officer 
and the trainees living together and training at one location in a supportive 'enclave', 
ranger trainees were allotted to the districts at the beginning of the program (previous- 
ly there had been blocks of field placements). The course was then taught by the 
trainees coming together about once a fortnight for a wide rai^ge of modules taught by 
the coordinated use of Kakadu staff, appropriate Territory and Federal employees, the 
training officer and traditional owners. Trainees also attended in-service courses 
offered to all staff. The trainees met with the training officer on a weekly basis. 

During the third and fourth Aboriginal Ranger Training programs some trainees 
enrolled in the General Education Certificate from the former Mt Lawley CAE with a 
local tutor. This included literacy modules. Two students completed the first stage of 
this program. Enrolling students in this program was the result of awareness of 
trainees floundering in the areas of literacy and numeracy. 

Over time the Aboriginal Ranger Training course has become decentralised and 
increasingly formalised. Now the preferred model of training is participation in a 
Certificate in Lands, Parks and Wildlife Management, an accredited course run by the 
Northern Territory Open College of TAPE in Jabiru. Trainees now work at ranger sta- 
tions and come to Jabiru for several two week blocks. One current trainee has been 
unable to cope with the demands of the course because of the written language 
demands of the course. In response to this the training officer has developed special 
provisions for such trainees. These trainees enter into training agreements which are 
short-term skill-specific and assessable using a competency based modeL They involve 
a signed contract between the trainee ai^d the supervisor where the trainer agrees to 
provide quality tuition and the trainee agrees to learn the training objectives over an 
agreed period. Trainees go back into the TAPE course when skills are gained that 
enable them to succeed. Under the new program there will be three separate recruit- 
ment categories: one in natural resources management, a second in cultural resources 
management and a third in clerical/administration. 

The course is for one year full time or two years part time although the time trainees 
can take to complete the course is flexible. Students can also access the NTOC 
Certificate of Access to Employment and Further Study as a "booster' course if they fall 
behind in the mainstream Certificate course. For example, a recent week's intensive on 
report writing. Training is done on a four-week cycle. Two weeks are spent at TAPE. 
The next week is spent on field duties specifically related to the areas covered in the 
previous two weeks. The next three weeks are on the normal roster. Rangers who are 
already employed can access course modules and complete the Certificate. 

Bining rangers who have completed the in-house Kakadu courses will be encouraged 
to access the NTOC Certificate modules. Recognition of prior learning will enable pre- 
vious training skills to be acknowledged and credited to the Certificate. (During inter- 
views some fears were expressed about competition between graduates of the in-house 
courses and NTOC course graduates.) As yet there is no specific literacy component in 
^ the training course. It is one of the aims of this project to assist in the provision of such 
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a component. 

The Aboriginal Ranger Training programs have generated much reflection, evaluation 
and discussion over the years in Kakadu National Park. The original self-sufficient 
enclave organisation was necessitated by the incipient stage of park developmenl: at 
the time. Some staff and former staff interviewed suggested that this protected 
trainees from the life of a 'real life ranger'. At the same time, however, it enabled the 
first trainer to put into practice his knowledge of cross-cultural education issues such 
as utilising Aboriginal learning styles and communication patterns. There has been 
much discussion as to how 'Aboriginalised ' the training should be in terms of both 
method and content. Although, the first trainer stated 'one of the disappointing 
aspects of the training programs is the amount of energy devoted to the promotion of 
social and cultural values, a subject in great demand by the visiting public, only to find 
that in the work situation Aboriginal rangers have not been free to develop this area to 
any degree'. It was also stated by senior staff that trainees have been reluctant to par- 
ticipate in this area. This situation was also often due to continuing staff shortages and 
maintenance demands, but was also said to be due to strongly held beliefs of some 
supervising staff as to what 'rangering' involved. Issues such as these came to domi- 
nate reflection about Kakadu's innovative Aboriginal training programs and led to the 
subsequent changes in direction. 

ANCA has an "Aboriginal Recruitment Training and Career Development Strategy". 
The strategy was developed in response to the Commonwealth Government's 
Aboriginal Employment Development Policy (AEDP), 1987. The objectives and oppor- 
txmities outlined in the strateg}' are funded by the Department of Employment, 
Education and Training. "The strategy integrates improvement in access to main- 
stream employment and training with greater flexibility in employment structures 
such as casual and contract employment." (ANPWS, 1992: 2). 
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7 THE PARK AS A WORKPLACE: 

7.1 Career Paths 



As already indicated, Kakadu National Park is a large, diverse and multicultural work- 
place. The park is divided iiito five districts. Each district is run by a district supervi- 
sor with three or more ranger staff. 

Living and working in such a remote and large national park involves certain factors 
for staff which do not arise in town-based public service employment. Different fac- 
tors affect different groups of employees within the park. For example, Balanda staff 
may rotate around the districts during their stay in Kakadu National Park, working 
alongside Bining staff who have always and probably always will live in the park (that 
is, those who are traditional owners). Some Bining staff have indeed been stationed in 
one district all their working lives. Their career paths thus become 'limited' to apply- 
ing for positions in that district. 

Balanda staff stay in the park for varying periods of time, and if employed by the 
Conservation Commission of the Northern Territory often move to other Territory 
parks or towns. Balanda staff also move to other ANCA controlled parks such as Jervis 
Bay or Christmas Island, or apply to join other conservation agencies. Therefore, in 
most cases, a Bining ranger's perceptions of his/her employment future can be quite 
different from those of Balanda rangers. 

7.2 Approaches to Rangering 

Different approaches to rangering are also found. Some rangers become very 'head- 
quarters oriented' while others appear to be 'out in ti\e field' oriented. Sometimes a 
split between 'what goes on at headquarters' and what happens at outlying ranger sta- 
tions occurs. Ehiring interviews some Bining staff indicated that they i^md visiting 
park headquarters an 'alienating' experience, having a perception of 'the bureaucracy 
in full swing' or 'all paper work there'. One former staff member claimed that a lot of 
physical and mental energy goes into 'the system' at park headquarters and headquar- 
ters can seem to be divorced from staff in the field, traditional ovmers in the park and 
the surrounding natural world. Not all staff share this perception. Some staff main- 
tained that efforts were made to remain field oriented. It is possible too that the 
demands of 'paperwork' keep some staff in the office when they would prefer to be 
out in the field. 




7.3 Park Ranger Perceptions and Experience of Literacy 

Districts within the park are 'bombarded' with written information: texts which 
emanate from within the ANCA bureaucracy, from Park Headquarters, from Darwin 
office and from Canberra, and those emanating from outside the workplace and its 
hierarchical structure. Examples of the first category are: minutes, staff newsletters 
and material published by ANCA. Examples of the second are: reference texts or 
communications from other organisations such as CSIRO or CCNT. The demand to 
write texts in the districts is high and pressing. For example, daily journal entries, 
incident reports, monthly district reports and replies to minutes. There is also a con- 
tinuing demand on park rangers for information (oral and written) from tourists and 
researchers. 
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The use of written communication is increasing. In the early days of the park much 
communication was oral, for example by radio ajid by telephone. Written communi- 
cation now includes some of the jobs previously done orally, for example use of fax 
machines in the districts. This trend is expected to increase and will soon include a 
computer network. Park management is an intellectual exercise for most Balanda. 
The management of the park is mediated and made possible by the tools of literacy, 
hence those who are most literate could easily be overwhelmed by paperwork and 
miss out on work in the park itself. 

7.3,1 Strategies for Dealing with Written Communication 

District staff have developed strategies for dealing with differing levels of literacy 
skills among staff. While some staff automatically examine incoming written conunu- 
i\ication and respond to it fairly quickly there are others who do not do this and 
actively avoid paperwork. The attention of staff is drawn to pressing matters at regu- 
lar meetings or during office encounters. Reports from rangers are sometimes taken 
orally and written up by someone else. That is, oral strategies are used to replace 
written text in some cases. Using this strategy 'not everything gets through' but con- 
siderable effort seems to be put into local staff awareness : 'if everyone helps it's 
alright'. However, the verbal delivery of information 'is hard to sustain'. Some staff 
verbally communicate information which would normally be written, for example, the 
information that needs to go into an incident report. This information is sometimes 
not recorded in the daily journal oi on the relevant formatted page until done by an 
officer at a higher level. 

Writing duties in districts often depend on duties allotted to individual staff members. 
For example, in an area such as weeds observation and control, the ranger who did 
the work would be expected to write the report, 

Disti'ibution of writing tasks and lack of writing skills seem to be potential sources of 
conflict with tome mild resentment about being overloaded with writing being evi- 
dent. For example, this could occur when a ranger was promoted to a level requiring 
literacy skills beyond the ranger's capacity. This couid occur in temporary or acting 
positions where perhaps an officer might have to fill in at a higher level during the 
'wet' when leave is often taken. 

While there was a general view among staff that the social dynamics in such a situa- 
tion could cause conflict this did not come across in relation to any particular situation 
during the interviews. More insightful remarks were directed towards the need for 
negotiation and counselling waen these situations arose, with pai'k management being 
assumed to be responsible for initiating this. Thus resentment was not felt towards 
any individuals but towards park management for not dealing effectively with such 
occurrences. Some ranger staff said that a person 'who can get the job done' should 
not be held back because of lack of literacy skills. This appears to beg the question of 
what 'getting the job done' really involves and raises the question of whether a person 
can in fact 'get the job done' effectively without at least some literacy skills. The pos- 
sible need to upgrade literacy skills was not frequently mentioned during the inter- 
views with non-supervisory staff. 



7.3.2 Perceptions of Written Communication 




One commonly held view was that inadequate spelling, punctuation and basic gram- 
mar were the main source of literacy problems, and that some staff avoided reading 
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and writing because of perceived lack of ability in these areas. It was stated that 
attempts at 'phonetic spelling' should be acceptable. Perceptions of writing thus 
seemed to focus at sentence and word level. There seemed to be no awareness that 
the language of different types of texts was in fact different. Often all written texts 
were categorised as 'reports'. Those who felt they had difficulties with meeting the 
writing requirements of the workplace said that they 'couldn't write reports', meaning 
presumably such text types as iiicident reports, minutes, monthly district reports or 
information reports. 

Some of the concerns of these rangers may em^snate from some of their sporadic expe- 
riences of literacy tutoring - sporadic due to work or travel demands. As students 
they perceived literacy as being about gairing spelling, grammatical and punctuation 
skills and saw these aspects of literacy as being the core issues in their lack of writing 
ability. In the view of literacy expressed above their perceptions were those of code 
breakers. That is, what could really be classed as editing was being treated as the cen- 
tral issue. This was expressed as both the students' perception and the students' per- 
ception of 'what the literacy tutor said'. Other ranger staff also believed that acquisi- 
tion of these (spelling, punctuation, grammar) aspects of writing were what was 
needed to overcome 'deficiencies' in some of their co-workers' writing . 

In talking about literacy skills reading was rarely emphasised. People interviewed 
seemed to be able to be more explicit about lack of writing skills and how they dealt 
with writing. One presumably can't complain about the lack of editing skills in texts 
that emanate from outside the park (often published material, or texts from the cen- 
tral bureaucracy) or even texts written inside the park, such as minutes from 
Headquarters staff. Tine main complaints about texts to be read were that they were 
just 'too hard', 'too technical' or 'too abstract'. 

Some rangers asked the questions: 'Why can't you just write how you speak?', 'Isn't 
that good enough for Headquarters or Canberra?'. These are important questions and 
in some cases the ariswer to the first question is yes but in many other cases the 
answer is no. How a person writes is really governed by the nature of the job they 
are trying to do by writing. 

Many staff members with tertiary education have learnt how to become more abstract 
in their writing ('good' technical language, scientific language or arts /humanities lan- 
guage) while those with limited western schooling have not. There was also a percep- 
tion that there was a 'proper' way to write reports and that this was in a bureaucratic 
style of writing. 

Whereas for most Balanda staff daily work duties are embedded in paperwork, for 
many Bining rangers the connection between written material and day to day park 
work duties is often tenuous. Some rangers saw a more active connection between 
daily work duties and what had to be written than between daily work duties and 
what had to be read. (Perhaps other staff could tell more readily if one couldn't do it.) 
Thus the need to learn how to write was seen as more pressing than the need to learn 
how to read. It v/as seen as more important, for example, to learn how to write an 
incident report or a minute than it was to learn how to access and read the Plan of 
Management or a reference text on frogs or rock art research. 

7.3.3 Desk Jockeys and Bitumen Cowboys 

The terms in the heading above come from the park vernacular and summarise the 
Q attitude to paperwork among some rangers. Differing perceptions both about written 
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language and about what it is to be a ranger were found. Some rangers were either 
not comfortable with written communication (the majority of Balanda said they were 
comfortable, as did two Bining) or, more commonly in the case of Billing rangers, 
could not see how it tied in with their cultural view of land management and being a 
ranger. They tended to see being a ranger in terms of Bining concepts of caring for 
the land. For example, going out and controlling weeds was working but writing a 
report about it was not. 

One risk involved in seeing jobs as individual, tangible events is that collections 
between jobs are easily missed. Someone might know what to do and how to do it 
but have no idea why or how that particular job fits into a larger, coordinated effort. 

Strong images of 'what a ranger really does' have developed in some quarters. While 
some find it easy to strike a balance between field duties and 'paperwork', others 
spoke of not wanting to be 'a desk jockey' and 'to be ouc in the field managing the 
park' is what really counts. That is, 'managing the park' does not derive from the 
'bureaucratic paperwork' of Headquarters, Darwin and Canberra but from being there 
and just doing it. The term ^bitumen cowboy' was applied to rangers who were 
always out 'doing what really counts'. It was sometimes seen to be 'a bad thing to be 
tied to a desk'; this detracts from 'getting the work done'. This view of rangering sees 
the job as a tangible, activity based occupation - getting out and doing things. It 
neglects, however, what is regarded in this report, as an important aspect of work: 
How do you know what to do, and where and when to do it? That is, where does the 
information base come from which directs 'doing what really counts'? It is argued 
later in this report that much information of this type comes, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from written text. 



Different cultural perceptions about what it means to manage the land are also impor- 
tant. Balanda and Bining ways of seeing the role of land management often differ. 
Some Bining rangers indicated that 'we were already land managers' therefore 'we 
don't need literacy skills', which come from another culture, to manage this land'. To 
people who belong to this land or 'country' that has been reclassified as 'park' (with a 
uraruum mine excised out of it) there are many seemingly intractable field problems: 
managing fire, the invasion of weeds such as mimosa pigra and salvinia molesta, and 
feral animals such as pigs and (previously) buffalos. 

These perceptions indicate a context-specific, highly localised view of the job of 
ranger, a view which is similar to the dichotomy between 'desk jockeys' and "bitumen 
cowboys' discussed above and which is also related to the idea of language and con- 
text outlined previously. As mentioned above, tlie job of a ranger is wide ranging, it 
covers more than the immediately tangible aspects of weed and feral animal control 
and fire management. However there was little perception among some Bining 
rangers that these problems might be best organised at a higher level. That is, deci- 
sions about what is a weed, which weeds to eradicate, when and which animals to 
shoot and when and where to burn, need to be coordinated at a level above the per- 
son with the spray, the rifle or the torch. 

There was little perception evident tiiat literacy might be important in these higher 
level decisions. For example, that scientific research into the life cycle of salvii^ua 
molesta might indicate the best times and ways to try to eradicate it. This also indi- 
cates a context specific view of what it means to manage the land. In contrast, for 
ANCA, Kakadu National Park is part of a national, or even worldwide, strategy 



7.3.4 Cultural Perceptions 
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whereas the Bining tend to see tilings purely in local terms. 

Perceptions among Balanda staff were not uniform and tended to correlate with the 
person's experience before coming to the park. Some recruits with tertiary qualifica- 
tions have expressed surprise at the amount of manual duties required of a base grade 
ranger. They had expectations of more interpretation, plarming or management ori- 
ented duties. However, otlier Balanda rangers have come from diverse non-academic 
backgrounds including the army, navy, and Telecom. These rangers tended to be 
practically oriented but still saw the need for the paperwork even though it might not 
be their favourite part of the job. 'These differences in background governed some of 
the perceptions of the role of literacy in the park held by Balanda rangers, In general 
'paperwork' was seen as being necessary. 

7.3.5 Political Considerations 

One political aspect to consider is the view expressed that 'Aboriginal people should 
speak up for themselves'. This indicates a pride in and an assertion of Aboriginal 
identity. It is also sometimes manifested as a dismissal of the Balanda world, some- 
times intended as a summary dismissal of an entire 'cultural package', a rejection 
which at times seems to involve little consideration of what is being rejected. Ways of 
doing and being are expressed by some as either/or (either Bining or Balanda), to do 
or think one thing is seen as denying another. This rejection seems to include written 
text. It is suggested here that perhaps seeing different ways of doing as complemen- 
tary rather than as opposites might be a worthwhile approach to explore. 

It is suggested that as well as 'speaking up for themselves' use of written text could 
enable Bining people to 'write and read up' for themselves' as well. In doing so it is 
argued that Bining people could become empowered to deal with difficult questions 
in the context of the conservation agency bureaucracy. In addition, the material that 
has been written about such issues, the results of research could be accessed as a 
means of informing decision making. Tliis is not seen as detracting from the cultural- 
ly based ability to 'read the country'. 

Local politics also need to be considered. Local politics can become very intense in 
Kakadu. Many issues have arisen from the concomitant gazeital of a major national 
park, establishment of a uranium mine and the building of a town (Jabiru) to house 
and service up to 1200 new residents in a remote area in the late 1970's. Prior to that 
the area consisted of two wildlife sanctuaries, two buffalo stations, vacant crown land, 
mining leases and a variety of small leaseholders, such as safari camps. Issues such as 
traditional affiliation to land, conflict between European conservation principles and 
Aboriginal conservation and general cultural practices (including hunting, gathering 
and fishing rights of indigenous peoples in a national park) and problems of dislocat- 
ed Bining lifestyles continue to simmer and occasionally erupt in Kakadu. 

One Balanda interpretation of these political issues was that they were another way of 
avoiding written communication and the social context that goes with it by using local 
political issues, alignments and 'posturing' as a 'decoy'. It is not proposed to delve 
into the motivations behind any of the attitudes expressed above other than to say 
that, whatever their motivation, they do exist and pose a real impediment to any pro- 
posed literacy program. 

7.3.6 Some Perceptions of Particular Text Types 
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Plan of Management 

The Plan of Management is the most important text to be read, its purpose being 'to 
specify the operations which, witliin budget limitations, will be carried out over the 
next five years in order to achieve the park's objectives' (Kakadu National Park Plan of 
Management, 1991: 4). While some of the contents inevitably become known by mem- 
ory to some staff it is important to know how to access it as a reference tool. For exam- 
ple if a ranger has a developmental idea for an area, the Plan of Management must be 
checked for possible zonal restrictions or policies about commercial activities.. Some 
staff (mainly Bining) said they found the Plan of Management difficult to read. The 
Plan of Management includes different text types, and also includes many figures, 
tables and maps. 

Monthly District Rq^orts 

Staff seemed generally 'happy' about these as in most districts everyone gets a chance 
to contribute, eitlier someone different each month or different people work on differ- 
ent sections. Information is drawn from other district based texts such as the diary, 
incident reports and information reports. 

Interpretation Texts 

Interpretation texts are used for the communication of park values and programs relat- 
ing to the international significance of the park, its natural and cultural assets and the 
need for their conservation (Kakadu National Park Plan of Management, p75). These 
programs incorporate promotion, information, interpretation, education and liaison. 
Interpretation texts can be used on park signs or in brochures, booklets, posters and 
educational resource material. 

Tliere were some strong points of view expressed by ranger staff about their contribu- 
tioT\s to the writing of interpretation texts. These are included because they reflect 
some feelings about writing li\ the Park. The salient role in the construction of these 
texts belongs to the Interpretation Officer but ranger staff do have the opportunity to 
write some district based texts. Strong feelings arose from staff perceiving themselves 
as being denied ownership of their text writing: their writing was not only edited but 
'substantially changed'. Presumably this means that the original meaiung of the text 
was changed. Rangers felt that they should be able to contribute more 'interps texts' 
and that personal vision should be maintained. This applied to both pamphlet writing 
and to sign writing. 

Planning for development of interpretation material sometimes took priority during 
the Wet Season, a time when rangers are often on holidays and are replaced by rangers 
on short term contracts. Some rangers said that others seemed to 'hijack' this role, it 
became restricted to those with the best qualifications (ie with degrees or associate 
diplomas in park management). Some rangers felt that they were being 'left behind' in 
this area of writing. Some also stated that short-term seasonal rangers had more 
opportunity for interpretation writing than long term employees 'who'd really like to 
do it'. 

Further issues arose when Bining rangers spoke about interpretation texts, that of 
Balanda versus Bining views of the country. Again, 'Aboriginal people need to speak 
more themselves' meant 'Aboriginal people need to write more for themselves'. There 
was some resentment of Balanda writing texts about 'country'. On the other hand , the 
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Interpretation Officer has decided that spoken texts such as Aboriginal English should 
be transcribed and recorded as such. For example, recently the construction of text for 
a particularly popular part of Kakadu went through a prolonged process of deciding 
whose view of the land should predominate or even be included. Both Balanda and 
Bining staff in Kakadu are caught in a difficult situation in representing indigenous 
culture to the public (as a World Heritage Area this means the world.) 

Since this is an area where staff can make a direct contribution it could perhaps be pos- 
sible to present interpretation texts (public texts) as representing two different ways of 
looking at the same thing rather than as an either/or choice. 

Forms 

The main forms which have to be used by rangers include leave forms, time sheets and 
movement requisitions. There are also many diagrams and tables included in a num- 
ber of texts. The general and expected response to filliiig in forms was negative, 'a real 
chore' even to the most liberate of staff. Several Bining staff said that they needed con- 
siderable assistance with reading and filling in forms and found them a threatening 
experience because they require immediate, observable use of reading and writing 
skills. 

Legal texts 

Legal texts (for example the National Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act, 1975 and 
the national Parks and Wildlife regulations) were treated by many staff with the same 
appreheiision and negativity as forms. They were dismissed a ''just legalese" and 
some staff said "I've never read them." Since a significant part of a ranger's job 
involves law enforcement this raises the question of how do rangers tmd out what 
laws and regulations they are enforcing. 

Summary 

The issue of literacy in the workplace at Kakadu National Park involves more than 
people just being able to read and write. It is an issue which encompasses a whole 
range of issues from world view and cultural identity at the top, to tt- ability to 
decode written text at ti:ie bottom. Perceptions of literacy can be approximately fitted 
to the roles of a literate person outiined in section 1.1 Working Definition of Literacy 
(Freebody and Luke, 1990). Questions of world view and cultural identity, whose 
views (if any) prevail, are best addressed in the role of text analyst, or text critic. 
Questions about doing particular jobs with written text in the workplace are best 
addressed by the role of text user. Questions about the purpose of different text types 
and being able to read and write them are addressed through tht roles of text partici- 
pant and code breaker. Perceptions about literacy encountered in ttiis research tended 
to relate to these final two roles. The views expressed about the role and function of 
written text and the broader questions were often directed at the role of text analyst. 
The broader cultural and political issues must be addressed and reconciled, in our 
opinion, for any literacy initiatives to succeed. 

Bining observations and reservations about written text were sometimes regarded by 
Balanda as avoidance strategies. This applies to the whole range of issues discussed 
above. 

The 'desk jockey' v ^bitumen cowboy' issue could be interpreted as the %\tnrr\en cow- 
boys' immersing themselves in the practical /tangible aspects of work as a means of 
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avoiding Vv^ritten text by being too busy all the time. Tliis could then be seen as mani- 
festir.g itself in the ethos of 'getting the job done' often in spite of the obstruction of the 
'desk jockey'. 

The political dimensions outlined above could likewise be constructed as an ideologi- 
cal edifice designed to rationalise avoidance of written text. 

Whatever the rationale or rationalisation the issues are real and need to be tackled. It 
is difficult to see any literacy initiatives succeeding against covert and overt resistance. 
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8 LITERACY AND RANGERS 



The following section presents a case for the importance and relevance of literacy for 
park rangers. 

One important factor identified in the previously mentioned backlog of Bining at the 
lower levels of employment is literacy. It is argued that literacy is the single most 
important factor causing this 'backlog' at the lower levels. 

This has two significant effects: i) stopping Bining rangers from moving up into man- 
agerial positions, and ii) as a consequence of this, the recruitment of additional Bining 
staff is hindered. The longer term effect of this is to retard plans for the park to be run 
by Bining staff. 

Another consequence, it was suggested, was that low levels of literacy were a cause of 
some resentment among some park staff, since those who could write effectively ended 
up having all of the writing to do. 

Yet another consequence is that some staff might not be aware of their rights and enti- 
tlements as a result of poor literacy. Two examples that were mentioned were: i) a staff 
member who had never heard of superannuation even though he had been paying it 
for years, and ii) a female staff member who had never heard of maternity leave. 
Without the resources to gain access to information in written text a person is totally 
dependent on being told by others what their rights are. 

8.1 Rangers, Literacy and Promotion 
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When Kakadu National Park was established in the late 1970s it was sometimes stated 
that the park could have senior Aboriginal management staff in ten years although 
there was no workplace strategy in place to achieve this. This has not occurred. 
Instead there is a preponderance of Aboriginal ranger staff at the bottom end of the 
hierarchy - with some staff staying in this position for up to ten years. Lack of literacy 
skills was given as one reason by Balanda and Bining staff who were concerned about 
this situation. The majority of Balanda rangers do not miss promotion opportunities 
because of lack of literacy skills. Literacy and numeracy skills underpin the ability to 
understand and respond to selection criteria in job applications and interviews. This 
does not, however, imply that all Balanda are fully conversant with the written text 
requirements of the workplace. Use of written text in the workplace is more or less 
picked up on the job. While there are guidelines for the construction of some texts 
(such as the monthly district report, minutes, incident reports) these are fairly limited. 
As a result it is argued that those people with a cultural background surrounded by 
written text are more likely to pick it up that those who do not have this background. 

Bining staff who were interviewed did not in general believe that they got 'a fair go' in 
accessing the public service hierarchy. CertaiiJy the basic requirements of the Lease 
Agreement are being fulfilled, that is, the training of traditional owners (and several 
Bining non-traditional owners). The recruitment process is now being hindered by the 
concentration of Aboriginal staff at the lower end of the management levels, which 
means that new Bining staff are not being hired as quickly as might otherwise be the 
case because the positions they would go into are already filled. However, up to thir- 
teen positions will be released with the gradual phasing out of the Memoranda of 
Q Understanding with the Conservation Conunission of the Northern Territory. 
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It was also claimed that ANCA is dominated by organisational requirements and does 
not really listen to Bining people's questions about how they can get to top manage- 
ment positior\s. Bining do not want to 'become European' to get to the top. This does 
not deny the fact that there is continuing consultation with traditional owners, who 
often say 'too many meetings', and the Board of Management. It indicates, however, 
that promotion is a different issue that some Bining employees do not see as being 
addressed satisfactorily. 

In the words of one Bining ranger 'it is difficult to get promoted towards the top with- 
out dropping our Aboriginal culture'. This comment relates to tine issue of identity, 
the view that Balanda and Bining ways are alternatives and mutually exclusive. The 
furtiier up one moves, the more dominant the bureaucratic culture of the workplace 
(Park Headquarters) and the entire organisation (Darwin and Canberra offices) 
becomes. The perception is that one's desire and ability to 1:>e Aboriginal' or to be an 
'Aboriginal ranger' or land manager will become threatened as one moves up tiie pub- 
lic service ladder. Whether these perceptions have any basis in fact is not really the 
issue. What is more important is that they are real in the minds of the people who 
have them and are part of a strong resistance to literacy and written text which needs 
to be addressed. 

Another factor is that Bining rangers don't really know what literacy skills are 
required to be a park manger or deputy park manager, or even district supervisor. 
Several comments reflected this situation: 'tell us what they (the managers) do'. 
Sometimes tiiis lack of knowledge was reflected in comments about senior personnel 
such as 'tiiey don't get out in tiie field enough', tiiey 'don't know what tiiey're doing', 
'what do they do all day?'. It was said tinat the park manager's job involved 'too much 
writing' and 'not enough time out witii staff. It was asked what type of reading and 
writing the park manager needs to do and how he 'talks to Canberra'. These com- 
ments are a reflection of tiie 'desk jockey' /l^itumen cowboy' issue about what actually 
constitutes work. 

Several of the comments above can be compared with other comjnents made by 
Aboriginal people in the Northern Territory about what is sometimes referred to as 
'Secret English', language tiiat is often highly abstract or technical and thus inaccessi- 
ble and often incomprehensible to many readers, (Martin, J. in Walton and Eggington, 
1990: 32). At the nearby settiement of Gunbalanya, Von Sturmer found that Bining 
think that 'Balanda witiihold tiie secret of tiieir power, and tiiat much of this power is 
tied up with the 'big English' to which Aboriginal people are denied access' (Von 
Sturmer, 1984: 273). This 'secret English' or 'big English' really means written text. 
That is, the different ways meaiungs are encoded in written language. 

One important contradiction arises from the issue of 'big English'. A number of Bining 
positions regarding written text have been outlined earlier. What all of these have in 
common is an 'anti' perception of written text, whether it be for personal or political 
reasons. On the otiier hand there is a perception tiiat titis 'big English' is used against 
Birung people and an acknowledgment ti:\at some degree of mastery of 'big English' is 
necessary to be heard both in terms of things like individual promotion and in a wider 
socio-politicai agenda. The issue outlined above often seems to be framed in terms of 
identity: if I learn to use 'big English' somehow I lose or begin to lose my Aboriginal 
identity. As Harris (1988: 177) says "sometimes big words do amount to keeping 
secrets, but sometimes the problem is not in the bigness of the words but in knowing 
the culture content in these words." Harris further argues tiiat an Aboriginal person 
Q cannot learn EngUsh, or how to use English more effectively, without knowing some- 
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thing about Balanda culture (eg, knowing what maternity leave is). 
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9 'BIG ENGLISH' IN THE WORKPLACE: 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG TEXTS 

The idea of ^big/secret English' is illustrated below using examples bc.:ed on workplace 
texts. The scale below is meant to illustrate changes in language use as it shifts from 
language which is embedded in action (or close to its immediate context) and language 
which is reflective (or removed from its context). The numbers on the scale represent 
the relative positions of the example texts discussed. 

2 2 3 4 5 6 

< — > 

language language 
in action cis reflection 



The examples below all relate to one hypothetical incident and illustrate a number of 
points along the scale above. The purpose is to demonstrate both the relationships 
between text and context and the relationships among texts in the workplace. 
Underneath each text is a brief commentary on the text. 

1 A conversation between two rangers on seeing someone acting suspiciously. 
(Language embedded in the action.) 

"Hey Jack, what do you reckon that bloke over there's up to?" 

"Looks like he's cleaning those fish." 

"Well he's not supposed to bloody be there. Might as well go and have a yarn with 
him." 

"OK. Your turn to do the talking." 

"No worries." 

comments 

This text is closely related to its context. It refers to the physical setting of the text and 
to people and things within that setting. For example "that bloke over there" and 
"those fish". A person woulc 'nave to be present at the scene to know who "that bloke" 
and "those fish" were. The text is also in the present tense, situating it in the here and 
now. It is also interactive, two people are speaking to each other. A person not present 
would have to do considerable reconstruction and have a detailed knowledge of the 
context to understand what the text was about. 
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2 Incident Report. (Language Reconstructing the Action) 

INCIDENT REPORT 



DATE June 11, 1993 OFFICER 

REPORTING Sarah Togah 

DISTRICT WITNESS 

INTERVIEWED 

Mr Barry Munda y 

LOCATION Cahill's Crossing 



DETAILS OF INC IDENT 



At approximately 1 1 .40 hours on Friday, June 1 1 , while on croc patrol at Cahill's 
Crossing, Jack Mangrove and myself noticed a Balanda male fishing from the Oenpelli 
side of the crossing and in possession of some barramundi. We interviewed the man, 
Mr Barry Munday, of Stuart Park, NT and asked him if he had permission to be on that 
side of the crossing and informed him that he wasn't supposed to be there without per- 
mission. He told us that he did know this but that while he was fishing a large croco- 
dile had approached him after he had netted a fish and had come on to the crossing 
between him and the park side so he went over to the Oenpelli side to wait for a while. 
He said that while he was there he thought he might as well clean his fish. I asked him 
where he caught his fish and he said that he had caught them on the Border Store 
side. I measured both of the fish in his possession and determined that they were 
legal size. He also had two fillets in an Esky. I measured these and they were legal 
size as well. I asked him if he knew he had too many fish and he said he thought he 
was allowed to have five. I told him that in the park it was two and that he had to stop 
fishing immediately. I warned him that he could be fined up to $2000 for having too 
many fish. I also warned him again about being on the wrong side of the crossing and 
warned him about crocodiles and gave him a crocodile brochure. He packed up his 
gear and fish and followed us back to the other side. He then packed his vehicle and 
left. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



No further action on Mr Munday required yet. Go back tomorrow and have a look, pos- 
sible nuisance croc. Suggest increasing croc patrols. 

COMMENT BY SUPT: 

Noted. Follow up letter written to Mr Munday. Superintendent informed of croc inci- 
dent. 

comments 




This text refers to the same incident but treats it differently. It is written by someone 
who was there to be read by someone who was not. However the person who was not 
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there has to make decisions based on the text so they need enough relevant informa- 
tion to act on. This is where the relationships among the texts comes into play. Both 
the writer and the reader have to know what information is relevant and what is not. 
The text is written to a format but the longest section must be written in prose by the 
ranger. Because the text reconstructs the action it is mostly in the past tense and the 
people involved in the incident are participants in the text. It also follows the action 
closely so the rhetorical structure of the text follows the order of the events it describes. 
The writer must know from applying knowledge of the field to the context what things 
must be put into the text and what to leave out. 

3 Follow up Letter to Incident Report (written by supervisor based on Incident 
Report) 

Dear Mr Munday, 

I am writing in regard to an incident which occurred at approximately 1 1 .40 hours on 
Friday, June 11 , at Cahill's Crossing on the East Alligator River. I am advised that at 
that time and place you were found to be in breach of Park fishing regulations under 
section 5.1 .3 of the Kakadu National Park Plan of Management, which states: 

a reduction in the bag limit for barramundi to two fish per person per day with a 
limit on possession of two barramundi per person while visiting the Park. 

Your actions in having three barramundi in your possession were clearly in 
breach of the fishing regulations. While it is not proposed to take any further 
action in this instance any further breaches will be subject to legal action. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Porosus. 

comments 

This text is based on the information contained in text 2 but is a step further from the 
context. The field is the same. The writer draws on both text 2 and on the information 
which informed text 2 but the text is different in kind. The text uses information 
drawn fi'om a number of sources and synthesises them into a different text. 
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4 Minute on Crocodile Management (Language Informing/Directing Action) 

MINUTE 

File 3-6 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
Operational Procedure No 5 
CROCODILE MANAGEMENT 



For the purposes of management, crocodiles can be classified into three categories 
based on their behaviour and/or location: 

1. Crocodiles which pose no apparent direct threat to human safety; 

2. "Nuisance crocodiles" — crocodiles which show inquisitlveness to humans and/or 
their objects (eg boats, fishing lines, etc); 

3. "Problem crocodiles" — crocodiles which show overt aggression to humans and/or 
their objects. 



STRATEGIES FOR PRE-EMPTING CROCODILE-HUMAN INTERACTIONS 

In order to pre-empt unnecessary human/crocodile interactions, regular daylight and 
night-time patrols of popular camping, boating and fishing areas should be undertaken. 
These patrols will be undertaken at least twice a day during the dry reason, the first 
patrols to be undertaken when areas become available for public use. 
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ACTION 

Management action relating to nuisance and problem crocodiles will be carried out with 
full consultation of the traditional owners and the Gagudju Association. The action to 
be taken in relation to a sighted or reported incident involving crocodiles and humans 
will necessarily be dependent on the nature of the crocodile's behaviour. The first task 
should be to inform the District Supervisor immediately. The District Supervisor will 
then inform the Superintendent. 

comments 

Although the previous three texts varied in how close they were to the original 
context they were all about the same specific incident. Text 4 is different in kind. 
It does not apply to any particular context but applies generally to all crocodiles 
and to any incident involving crocodiles within the park. It provides general 
principles which are intended to be applied to any relevant context. In fact the 
text is one basis for determining what is a relevant context. Knowledge of the 
information in this text is necessary to inform the decisions made by the ranger 
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about what to put into the incident report and what to leave out. The text does 
not refer to any individual people. It is, however, close to the park context since 
specific titles such as District Supervisor and Superintendent are used. 

5 Fishing Regulations - from NT Department of Primary Industry and Fisheries 
Barramundi Fishery Management Plan, 1991. (Language Informing/Directing 
Action) 

5 DEFINITIONS 

In this Act unless contrary intention appears — 

"amateur fisherman" means a person who is fishing or taking fish otherwise than for 
sale or commercial purposes. 

"barramundi" means a fish of the species Lates Calcarifer. 

"fish" means an aquatic animal that is not a bird, an amphibian, a reptile other than a 
marine turtle or sea snake or a mammal other than a marine mammal, and includes — 



19. SIZE LIMITS 

1) A person shall not take a barramundi that has — 

a) an overall length of less than 55cm; or 

b) a headed length of less than 39Gm 

unless the person is the holder of a licence entitling that person to do so. 



4 The possession in a place, other than in a place of permanent residence, of a fillet 
obtained from a barramundi taken by an amateur fisherman being a fillet having a 
length of less than 27cm, is prima facie evidence of possession oi a barramundi having 
an overall length of less than 55cm. 

20. BAG Llf\;1ITS 

1) Subject to this clause, a person shall not — 

a) fish for a barramundi on any one day if the person has previously taken 5 
barramundi on that day; or 

b) have possession, other than in a place of permanent residence, more than 
5 barramundi. 



comments 

This text represents a small shift from the previous text. While the previous text 
applied to the park only, this text applies to the whole of the NT; it is more general. It 
also represents a shift in field. The text is a legal text, written in a different style from 
the previous texts. Its function is to provide information v^hich informs action. Thus, 
even though its form is different, its function in the context is similar to that of the pre- 
vious text 

6 Plan of Management (Language Informing /Directing Action) 
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The popularity of recreational fishing in Kakadu National Park is recognised and 
allowed in specified areas. Because populations of barramundi and other fish under 

heavy fishing pressure are likely to be slow to respond to controls on fishing 

These measures may include closure of areas, variation of bag limits and the introduc- 
tion of specific fishing seasons 

Specific control measures to be introduced during the life of this Plan include: a prohibi- 
tion on recreational fishing on any waterway upstream of the Kakadu Highway to 

provide dry season refuges; the closure of all the West Alligator River to maintain one 
complete catchment free of fishing; a reduction in the bag limit for barramundi to two 
fish per person per day while visiting the park; a ban on live bait; and a ban on fish 
tethering. 

comments 

This text is a bit of a mixture iii that it cites specific regulations but it does this in a dif- 
ferent way from the previous texts. Whereas the legal text simply says what is what 
and what can and cannot be done, tliis text says what can and cannot be done and pro- 
vides the reasoning which led to those decisions. It is classified as being a little more 
abstract largely because it presents the reasoning behind the regulations, something 
which the previous two texts do not do. The regulations are not the main focus of the 
text, they are cited as specific examples. That is, the purpose of the text as a whole is 
not to regulate fishing but to argue a case for regulating fishing in the context of the 
management of the whole park. It discusses primarily why the regulations are there. 

summary 

Each of these examples represents a shift further away from the action Example 1 is 
embedded in the action and context; exanaple 2 is further away from the action but still 
assumes knowledge about the context. It would be possible to add, say, a transcript of 
the interview between the rangers and Mr Munday as a bridge between examples 1 
and 2. Examples 3, 4, 5 and 6 are remote from the action. Example 3 derives from the 
action but is further removed fi'om it than examples 1 and 2. It uses information from 
examples 2, 4, 5 and 6 to inform or direct action. That is, texts 1, 2 and 3 are not possi- 
ble without access to the information in texts 4, 5 and 6. 

Each of these texts has characteristic linguistic features which are, for the most part, 
determined by the distance of the text from its context. 

It is this outline of the relationship between texts and their context which informs the 
rest of the discussion in this paper. 
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10 FUNCTIONS OF LITERACY IN THE WORKPLACE 

What emerges from the discussion above is that Uleracy in this workplace is a complex 
phenomenon. There are complex relationships among texts and that these relation- 
ships are determined by the nature of the job. It is also clear that written text is inte- 
gral in the functioning of the workplace. 

A workplace of this size, diversity and significance could not function without exten- 
sive use of written text. Written text has a number of functions in the workplace. 

First, both as a function of size, diversity and organisational structure written text is 
necessary for reporting on daily activities. For example, incident reports function to 
document anything out of the ordinary w^hich might require further action. They are 
necessary so that the ranger on the spot can document what happened accurately and 
make some comments on further action. For the supervisor, the incident report pro- 
vides a basis for deciding whether further action is necessary. These texts are also 
used as evidence in court. 

On the other hand a ranger's daily journal provides an account of what is not problem- 
atic. It provides a record of where the ranger was and what he/she was doing at any 
given time. 

These texts also provide information for supervisory staff in writing up monthly 
reports. 

In addition to the above rangers need to be able to write a small range of texts such as 
applications for promotion and to be able to fill in a number of types of forms, for 
example, movement requisitions and forms for allowances such as camping allowance. 
These texts have an impact on the immediate and future income of a ranger. Rangers 
who cannot write these texts are seriously disadvantaged. 

Second, written texts provide information on how to do things and what to do and 
what not to do. For example, operating procedures for the park radio system tell both 
how and jn what manner the radio system is to be used. Written texts such as legal 
texts and the Plan of Management also provide information which informs courses of 
action. For example, it does not matter how well a person can write an incident report 
if they don't know what an incident is. Access to information in these texts is neces- 
sary for a ranger to be able to do integral parts of the job properly. 

Supervisory staff have to be able to use information in texts (eg journals and incident 
reports) in order to write other texts such as monthly reports. Because of the relatively 
brief nature of these texts it is necessary to be able to distil important from unimpor- 
tant information from the source texts. This is easier if the source texts only contain 
what is necessary in the first place. 

In addition there are a number of texts which need to be read for information. These 
would include texts such as the Plan of Management, which provides information 
about the park. It would also include various scientific reports about the park. 

10.1 Discussion and Conclusions 

Q In looking at the texts in terms of their context dependency a pattern emerges. For the 
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most part, texts which rangers have to write on a day to day basis tend to be fairly 
closely tied to their context. For example, a journal entry or an incident report are 
quite close to the events they describe. In order to write the text the writer would 
have to be witness to the events. 

The texts which rangers need to be able to read fall into two categories: 

i) texts which provide information 

(These would include scientific reports and various information bulletins. These texts 
could be regarded as desirable rather than essential. Parts of the Plan of Management 
would fall into this first category of text altliough the Plan of Management would have 
to be considered as essential rather than desirable reading because of its function in 
outlining the broad structure and philosophy of the park's operations.) 

ii) texts wliich are intended to regulate behaviour in some way 

(This category of texts is more essential. In many cases a ranger could not do the job 
without access to the information in them. By using the term 'regulate behaviour' I do 
not ordy mean things such as rules and regulations. Texts which tell the reader how to 
do something, texts which tell the reader what to do and texts which tell the reader 
what not to do are all included in this category. A text such as a procedure for operat- 
ing a machine safely would come into this category since its primary function is to 
direct the reader into a particular course of action. Texts such as Minutes also fall into 
this category. Texts such as Acts of Parliament and various legal texts would also be 
included here. Even tliough these texts provide information, they provide information 
about what people can and carmot do. 

Within this second category differences in mode (or distance from the action) also 
appear to be the key variable. Texts which are directed towards a particular course of 
action, such as how to operate a radio are (or should be) closer to the action than say 
legal texts which outline general principles which must then be interpreted before 
being applied to a context. 

The main argument being put here is that the language of these more abstract types of 
texts makes access to the information in them difficult. This of course varies in degree 
but in general more abstract texts require more sophisticated literacy. The park has no 
control over the language in some texts, for example legal *-'jxts. On the other hand, 
some texts which originate in the park such as minutes, sometimes appear to be unnec- 
essarily abstract. Since these texts are intended to irifluence action it would be possible 
to write them so that they were closer to the action. For example, instead of writing, 
say, 

improper use of machine may result in injury 

it would be possible to communicate the same message by saying something like, 
use this machine properly or you might hurt yourself. 

These two exam.ples contain a number of differences which influence communication. 
For instance there are no people in the first example, it is not explicitly directed to any- 
one. The second example is directed to the you (the reader and user of the machine). 
In addition, in the first example the action, what you want the person to do or not do 
is encoded as nouns (use, injury). In the second example the actions are encoded as 
verbs (use, hurt). The second example is closer to spoken language and thus, for 
^ someone unfamiUar with written text, easier to understand. 
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In summary the literacy heeds of the workplace are integrated into the whole structure 
of the workplace. The texts are not separate, they all touch on each other in some way. 
It is not enough, say, to just be able to write an incident report without doing it in an 
informed context. Thus there are both the individual texts and the relationships 
among texts to consider. 

In conclusion, the written text in the working life of a ranger is generally geared 
towards doing the job. Most texts are either reports of activity and suggestior\s for 
proposed activity or they are texts which iitform activity. Texts tend to be more 
abstract the further removed they are from activity. That is, an incident report is situ- 
ated quite close to the action it describes but the texts which allow a ranger to decide 
what constitutes a-i incident and what does not (legal texts and park regulations) are 
situated further from the action. Texts such as the Plan of Management, which is 
mandatory reading for all rangers, are also situated quite a distance from the action. 
On the other hand texts which directly inform action, such as procedures for operating 
machinery, are situated closer to the action. 
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1 1 SURVEY OF TEXTS: THEIR KEY LANGUAGE 
FEATURES AND THEIR FUNCTION IN THE WORKPLACE 

Samples of a variety of texts are shown below. This is not tl^e full range of texts but is 
intended as a representative sample to show something of the diversity of written texts 
a ranger needs to manage. The texts which originate in the park are organised, more or 
less, using the scale of text and context discussed previously. The texts which originate 
outside the park are treated separately. These texts are, in general, the most abstract. 

In this section all names are fictitious and dates have been changed. 
Text 1 — Daily Journal 

(Date and calendar at top of page.) 
July 9, 1992 



08.00 hrs To HQ met Mick and Steve. Mick out to Nouriangie Rock to clean out ablu 
tions block cisterns and do remote area garbage. Steve up in helicopter on 
fire monitoring. 

Meeting at 09.00 hrs until H.OOhrs. Spoke to Dave during the 
morning re proposed press release about the concert. Paper work until 
13.00 hrs when there was a report of 2 boys mis sing from a school group at 
Nouriangie Rock by Mick. They were believed to be on the Barrk Sandstone 
Bushwalk. Jabiru Police informed and I boarded the Robinson helicopter 
about 13.15 hrs. 

Searched the Barrk trail and landed in the Anbangang Gallery parking area. 
Mick informed us that the boys had appeared Smins earlier. No further 
action. Left area and 14.20hrs landed at HQ. Lunch taken from 14.20hrs 
until 15.20hrs. 

Returned to HQ and routine paperwork and research for the TV Holiday 
program for the rest of the afternoon. 

Off duty at 17.O0hrs. Dist 9 tray top Toyota broke down at Nouriangie Rock 
during the afternoon with engine trouble. Vehicle recovered by Les from 
HQ workshop. 

George Snowdon and Neil Bradshaw, both aged 13 Jn school 
group from Melbourne School overdue 3hrs at Nouriangie Rock. 

comments 

The text represents a record of unproblematic events in the day of a ranger. It is a 
record of what rangers did and where they were; as such it is arranged in chronological 
order and set in the past tense. These texts often contain abbreviations and parts are 
more or less in note form. This could be one area to address in teaching how to write 
them (ie, what to leave out when making notes). Also the text does not include every- 
thing the ranger did in the day. Tne text is informed by knowledge of the field to 
determine what to put in and what to leave out. 
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The text has the following structure: 

Time 1 event comment (optional) 
Time 2 event comment (optional) 

and so on, down to - 

Time n event comment (optional) 

Text 2 — Incident Report 

INCIDENT REPORT 



DATE Jan 8, 1992 



DISTRICT 



LOCATION Nourlangie rock 



DETAILS OF INCIDENT 

At approximately 11 .40hrs on Wednesday, 8th January, 1992, while on a patrol of the 
Nourlangie Rock area, I was informed that a male visitor had collapsed on the lookout 
just below the Occupation Shelter of the Anbangang Gallery complex. I attended the 
scene and as a result the ambulance and stretcher were requested from Jabiru Health 
Centre. The ambulance arrived about 30 minutes later with a driver and a nursing sis- 
ter. The sick person was carried down the hill with the assistance of some of his pri- 
vate group. He was then taken to Jabiru Hospital where a doctor examined him. He 
was then conveyed to Darwin Hospital. It was later confirmed that he had suffered a 
heart attack. His particulars are as follows: 

Norman Booza, 
Brisbane, Old 
Age 52 years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

No further action required. 

comments 

An incident report represents a record of events when something goes wrong or 
appears to go wrong. Like the daily journal it is written in chronological order but 
unlike the journal the incident report focuses on the specific details of one event. Again 
the text is informed by knowledge of the field. A ranger first needs to know what con- 
stitutes an incident and this knowledge comes from reference to other texts, many of 
them written and many of them quite abstract. In addition, in writing the report, the 
ranger needs to know what information to put in and what to leave out. 



OFFICER 
REPORTING 

WITNESS 
INTERVIEWED 
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The body of the text (details of incident and recommendations) has the following struc- 
ture: 



Orientation - 



establishes time and location 



Details - 



tells the specific details of the incident 



Recommendation - 



says what you think should be done about it 



Text 3 Follow up letter to Incident Report (written by Supen/isor) 



4 November, 1990 
Dear 

I am writing in regard to an incident which occurred at approximately 1110 hours on 
Monday 15 October, 1990 on the Kakadu Highway about five kilometres south of the 
Kakadu Highway/Old Darwin Road junction. I am advised that ANPWS staff saw a 

white mini bus type vehicle reg'd no driving about 100 to 200 metres off road 

to the western side of the road and moving in a westerly direction. ANPWS staff fol- 
lowed the vehicle which stopped as it approached a group of horses. 

The driver of your vehicle, Mr was spoken to and admitted driving off the road 

to look at the horses. 

Regulation 6(1) of the national Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act, 1975, states: 

A person shall not, except in an emergency, drive or use a vehicle in a part of a 
park or reserve that is not a road, track, parking area or camping area. (Penalty 
$500). 

The actions of your driver are in clear breach of this regulation, and also place in jeop- 
ardy your permit to conduct commercial tours within Kakadu National Park under 
Regulation 7AA of the Act. 

While it is not proposed to take further action on this occasion, I seek your written 
assurance that the Park regulations will be complied with fully in future. 

Yours sincerely 

C. Porosus 
District Supervisor 

comments 

This text is uses information contained in incident reports but it does not retell the story 
as an incident report does. This text uses parts of the story as evidence. That is, it 
selects parts of the incident report relevant to establishing that something that should 
not have been done has been done. Its logical organisation is not around the timeline of 
events but around proving that an offence has occurred and giving a warning. In this 
way the text is more abstract than an incident report. The time reference of the text 
shifts from past to present to future through the different stages of the text. The text 
appears to have the following rhetoric m1 structure: 
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1. Establish context of offence (details of when, where, who, what) 

(past tense — derived from incident report) 
1. Cite relevant regulation(s) 

(present tense — derived from regulations and legislation) 
3. State action to be taken 

(future tense — writer's judgment based on 1. and 1. above) 

The following texts are texts which are written by people in supervisory positions but 
must be read and acted on by tihe writer and others. Text 4 is written by a supervisor 
and directed upwards through the hierarchy. It provides a record of what people did. 
The other texts in this category are written at supervisory level and pass across and 
down the hierarchy. They tend to direct what people will do. 
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rvaKaau National park. 



Text 4 Monthly Report (written by Supervisor) 



MONTHLY REPORT - DiSTRICT X - MAY 1993 

Administration 

Barry Munday 
Sarah Togah 
Jack Mangrove 
Jack Daniels 
Bud Weiser 

Meetings 

Bud Weiser attended the Fire management workshop at Kununurra from 4/5 — 8/5. 
Sarah Togah — Seasonal orientation 7/5 
Sarah Togah — Buba walk with seasonals 11/5. 

Development Program 

No major developments currently in progress. 
Maintenance 

Routine maintenance of all vehicles and boats on-going. 

Building maintenance on-going. Major maintenance is required on most houses etc 
and these areas are being addressed on a priority basis and as required. 

Natural Resource Management 

Fire 

Fire management in the form of prescribed burning and mapping is continuing. Most 
of the district has now been attended to and we await some areas to dry out sufficient- 
ly. Mapping will start in June along v^ith additional burning where required. 

Feral animals 

No buffalo work has been carried out by district staff but several attempts, with varying 
degrees of success, have been put into the pig problems. Pig infestations around the 
Nanambu salvinia plot haye been investigated and some pigs shot. Approximately 13 
have been removed from that area 

Interps 

Staff have been called on to speak to school groups etc. The seasonal programs 
have also demanded some input from the district. The seasonals have almost com- 
pleted their training and appear enthusiastic so far. 

Miscellaneous 

Large numbers of beer cans are being dumped in two major locations, 'x' and y , We 
have placed rubbish bins at these sites but they are largely ignored. Staff have been 
diligent in picking up the mess but I am not going to allow it to continue. 



— on duty 

— on duty 

— on duty 

— on duty 

— on duty 



G Porosus 
District Supen/isor 
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comments 

This text is not particularly abstract but relies on knowledge of a large number of other 
texts. For example information about staff movements could come from Movement 
Requisitions and journals. Other information comes from incident reports etc. How to 
write the Monthly Report depends on knowledge of the Minute from the Manual of 
Procedures on how to write them. The text's structure is quite abstract, it consists of 
dividing a month up into categories of experience rather than times and writing a 
short report on each area of experience. What is meant here is that the monthly report 
is not presented in chronological order like a diary, it's structure is not governed by 
time. 

The general structure of the text is: 

1. heading, specifying time and place (month, year and district) 

2. aspects of work short report on each category plus comments if necessary 
Text 5 Minute (written by supervisory staff, to be read by all relevant staff) 

Note: A number of minutes have been included as they are a high frequency and 
important text in the working life of a ranger. They are also quite varied. 

MINUTE 
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File 3-6 

20 February 1987 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURES 

Operational Procedure No. 10 

USE OF CATERPILI-AR 926 FRONT END LOADER 

1 .The Park has acquired a Caterpillar Front End Loader and to ensure its safe and 
efficient operation and to prevent excessive downtime the following procedures are to 
be adopted for its use. 

2. initially, the FEL will only be operated by those persons whose names appear on the 
appended list. 

3. The list may be amended from time to time as others demonstrate the necessary 
experience and possession of a 'C class licence. 

4. Unauthorised use of the FEL is prohibited unless a person is engaged in training 
under the supervision of an authorised operator. 

5. The unit should not be 'walked' excessively. A nominal distance of 20km or less 
would be appropriate to avoid excessive wear on the tyres and transmission compo- 
nents and to save time due to the lowspeed of the unit. 

6. Long distance travel such as from Jim Jim to East Alligator (approx 95km) should be 
effected by hiring a float from the Gagudju Assoc. A quote must be obtained prior to 
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placing an order for the hire of the float. 

7. The FEL must be left clean and fuelled after use and appropriate starting and stop- 
ping procedures as detailed by the Caterpillar owner's manual. 

8. Any faults or damage must be reported immediately to the Snr Mechanic. 

9. The current registration (NT) is endorsed day travel only on roads. This should be 
observed until Commonwealth registration is effected. 

10. Bookings must be arranged in two week blocks per district to avoid unnecessary 
travel. 

11. The Deputy Superintendent (N) will arrange a booking book and liaise with the Snr 
Mechanic. 

12. The bookings book is located in the Deputy Superintendent's (N) office and book- 
ings must be arranged over the relevant District Supervisor's or Section Head's signa- 
ture. 

13. A log book will accompany the FEL and must be accurately filled in at the comple- 
tion of each job. 

C. Johnston 
Superintendent. 

comments 

The minute above is an example of a type of text called a protocol (see Wignell, 1992). 
It is a text which establishes the general conditions which must be met before some- 
thing can be done. It is different from a text, say, telling you how to drive a front end 
loader because it does not divide the process up into a sequence of steps. The num- 
bers down the side of the text do not necessarily represent the order in which things 
should be done. They represent a set of conditions, all of which must be met before 
someone can drive the loader. 

The text has a generalised structure as follows: 

Title specifies the job or machinery 

General conditions Any number of conditions, not necessarily in 

order 
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Text 6 Minute (as for text 5) 



MINUTE 



File 3-6 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
Operational Procedure No 5 
CROCODILE MANAGEMENT 



For the purposes of management, crocodiles can be classified into three categories 
based on their behaviour and/or location: 

1 . Crocodiles which pose no apparent direct threat to human safety; 

2. "Nuisance crocodiles" — crocodiles which show inquisitiveness to humans and/or 
their objects (eg boats, fishing lines, etc); 

3. "Problem crocodiles" — crocodiles which show overt aggression to humans and/or 
their objects. 



STRATEGIES FOR PRE-EMPTING CROCODILE-HUMAN INTERACTIONS 

In order to pre-empt unnecessary human/crocodile interactions, regular daylight and 
night-time patrols of popular camping, boating and fishing areas should be undertaken. 
These patrols will be undertaken at least twice a day during the dry season, the first 
patrols to be undertaken when areas become available for public use. 



ACTION 

Management action relating to nuisance and problem crocodiles will be carried out 
with full consultation of the traditional owners and the Gagudju Association, The 
action to be taken in relation to a sighted or reported incident involving crocodiles and 
humans will necessarily be dependent on the nature of the crocodile^s behaviour. The 
first task should be to inform the District Supervisor immediately. The District 
Supervisor will then inform the Superintendent 



comments 

The text's principal purpose is to tell staff what to do about crocodiles but first it estab- 
bshes a classification of crocodiles to be used as criteria for action. That is, the text not 
only tells the reader what to do but also provides infom^ation on which to base that 
decision. In doing this it estabUshes a classification of crocodiles which is relevant 
only to this specific context, it is creating speciaUsed knowledge for a particular pur- 
Q pose. For example, the conunon sense, everyday classification of crocodiles is fresh- 
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water and saltwater. This text has a general structure as follows: 
Title - establishes what the text is about in general terms 
Criteria - provides information necessary to base decisions on 
Action - tells what to do. 



Text 7 Minute (As for texts 5 and 6) 

MINUTE 

File 4 - 6 
19 May, 1992 

MANUAL OF PRQCFDLJRF 
Administrative Procedure No. 3 
Monthly Reports 

The Director has requested that a report be forwarded to him each month detailing 
Park activities. The report will be prepared by the superintendent based on informa- 
tion provided by Park Districts and Sections. 

This report will provide the Park with a good opportunity for keeping the Director 
informed on Park matters, and to raise issues which may be causing concern. It 
should therefore be viewed in a positive manner, rather than just being seen as more 
paperwork. 

Reports will be required from each District and Section, viz. Scientific, Interpretation, 
Law Enforcement, administration. Maintenance and Training. They should be no 
longer than one typed page, be factual, and relate only to the month in question. They 
will be prepared by the District/Section senior officer, or person acting in that capacity, 
as the case may be. 

District submissions should provide data on visitation, eg camp ground numbers, guid- 
ed tour figures, traffic counter data etc, as well as outlining new developments, rriainte- 
nance, biological management programs and so forth that staff may be involved in. 
Problems encountered in inefficiently carrying out District programs should be dis- 
cussed if appropriate. 

Similariy, Section reports should provide a concise statement of activities, together 
with any matters causing concern which may be of interest to the Director. 

Completed reports for each month should be with the superintendent by the seventh 
day of the following month. These reports will then be combined into a single submis- 
sion for fonwarding to the Director. 

C. Johnston 

Superintendent 4 d 
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comments 

This minute is similar in purpose to the front end loader ininute, it gives general infor- 
mation as a prelude to action. Its structure differs slightly from the front end loader 
minute in that its sections are not numbered. However its social function is the same. 
This text seems to be aimed at supervisors. 

The following texts are texts which would be read both for information and to inform 
action. 

Text 8 Excerpt from the Plan of Management 

7. CULTURAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

'The significance Ihe park to Bining people is based on the long history and tradition 
of Bining occupation. In giving assent to the leasing of their land for the establishment 
of Kakadu National Park, Bining stressed the on-going and all-embracing nature of 
their tradition. This living tradition is reflected in the presence of many sacred sites in 
the park. Bining are particularly concerned about the continued well-being and integri- 
ty of these sites. 

'The major body of art sites and the antiquity and richness of the archaeological 
resources of the Park were a significant factor in the inscription of the Park on the 
World Heritage List. The world importance of these sites places special responsibili- 
ties on the ANPWS for their protection and management. . 

comments 

The structure of the text is not r laborated on since it is part of a larger text. The func- 
tion of this text (the Plan of Management) is to provide general background informa- 
tion and to inform action by people working in the Park. It provides the overview for 
the whole of the Park's operations. It paints the big picture against which all other 
aspects of the job are seen. It is thus a very important text if people are to see their 
place in the whole scheme of things. Because the text is quite removed from its imme- 
diate context it is quite abstract. 

The following texts, while part of the language of the workplace do not derive directly 
from it. They come from outside sources but inform practice in the workplace. 
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Text 9: Movement Requisition Form 
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i>t£AS£ STATH AU. REQUIREMENTS INCLUDING THOSE 
WHERE OFFICER HAS MADE BOOKINGS 



MOVEMENT REQUISITION 



Addrass: 


Hom« ttltphone numb«r. 


Reason for trivel 


Contact t«[»phon9 number at each stopover- 





















Departures 


Arrivals 


Conveyance 
(Air/traia'bus/ 
car etc) 


Smok- 
ing 
Ye*/No 


Flight/ 
conveyance numbers 


0«ta 


E.T.D. 


Place 


Date 


E.T.A. 


Place 



















































































































































Telephone 
Extension 



OHicial travel only to be shown. Include every centre to be visited 
regardless of conveyance. 



Excess baggage: No. of pieces: 



Kg: 



Camping 



Signature of officer travelling/Requiring warrents 



Travel recommefMJtd 






Branch Head 


Funds are available 






Authorising Officer 



Approved 



/ / 
Delegated Officer 



Car requirements — With / Without driver 


ACCOMMODATION REQUfREMENTS 


From 


To 


Date 


Time 










Date 













































































• COMftfTt THIS SECTION ALSO IS AFWraVAL TO TRAVEL BY PWVATE VEHJCU IN 
UEU OF NOKMAL PUftUC COffVEYANCE IS REQUIRED 



Driver's Licence current to: 

/ / 


Comprehensive Insurance Policy current to: 

/ / 


Name of Insurarnre Company 

E)ctansions to Ccmprehensive Insurance Policy (P.S.B. Cir. 1963/7} 
□ Have been effected □ Are not required 


Make and model of vehicle 


No. of cylinders : 
No. of cc's: 



Current driver's licence and insurancepolicy sighted ; / 

Seaion.'Branch Head 



Estimated cost 
Feres 

T/A 

Total 



FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING USE — ONLY 



Project 



Warrant Numbers 



Ticket Numbers 



Progressive total 
S c 
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Text 10: Travel Allowance Ready Reckoner 



TRAVELUN ? frt.LOWANCg READY RECKONgR 
P(§as4 Mow instrvctions on back of this form 



NAME. 



tRafs apptyfrom 1 May 1993 (AMENDED) 
CLASSIFICATION TEL EXT . 



MEALS 



1. Fo r BOTH day of departure AhJG day of return, enter the appropriate amounts in boxes A & C. 

2. MulUpiy the number of compiete days absefx» by daiJy meaJs rate I enter the amount in box 8. 

NOTE: Air travd departure & arwal timw? are: Capital crtiet • 1 hour fi£F(?.R£ night departure & 1 tvjur ^lOEB n»9W amval 

Country c«ntr«« - Vi fi££QB£ departure I % hour AFTER night amval 
For non-air travel use actual departure and arrival linnet 



DAY OF DEPARTURE 


SES or EQUtV 


Day 


Capital City* 


Countryt 




[_ Befofv 7.00am 


S62.35 




Tune 


7.00am - 
I.COpm 


$4e.60 


m95 




1.00pm ' 
7.00pm 


S27.50 


523.25 


Daf 


7.00pm I attar 


NIL 


NIL 



OR 



NON-SES or EQUIV | 


Cip*a^ Ofy* 


Country* 


S52.25 


S45.40 




S34.30 


S24.30 


S20.60 


' ML 


NIL 



NUMBER OF COMPLETE PAYS ABSENCE 
(Day of departure & day 

of return EXCLUDED) I I meaJ rate 



SESOREQUIV 




NONSESOREQUn/ 






$62.35 


549.S5 


OR 


%5Z25 1 $45.40 
I 




1 





DAY OF RETURN 


SES OR EQUIV 


OR 


■■NON-SES 


OR EQUIV 


Day 


Capital City' 


Country* 


Capital City* 


Country* 




Bafora 

7.00am 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


ML 




7.00am unS 
1.00pm 


S13.75 


i12.70 


$12.65 


$11.10 




1.00pm una 
7.00pm 




$2$.4C 


S27.95 


S24.80 


Dae 


7.00pm I 
after 


S62.35 


U9.es 


S5Z25 


.S.45.40 



*and high cost country centres 



# kicluding Twr 2 country centres 



■■ ACCOMMODATION 



Muitip^y the number of NIGHTS to be spent In each centre by the appropriate rate to caJcutate the toUl accomn>odation i 
NOTH: insert centre name 1. appropciaU rate for any high cost country cantre being visited, * 


irTKxint 








SES OR EQUIV 




NONCES OR EQUIV 






EH 


Adelaide 






m.oo 












Brisbane 










$74.00 








Canlaerra 










$S3.00 








Darwin 






U8.0O 




$68.00 








Hoi>art 










$65.00 








Melbourne 






$124.00 


OR 


$93.00 








Perth 






$97.00 




$73.00 








i Sydr^ey 






$116.00 




$87.00 








•High cost country centres 






$ 




$ 






Tier 2 country centres 






$70.00 




$S8.0O 








Other country centres 






$&4.00 




$46.00 










..) TOTAL ACCOMMOOATJON AMOUNT (add boxes D to P) 
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C 



INCIDENTALS 



^Mtipty the daiJy rite by the JiUMfi£a of 24 hour period 



CALCULATION 



SES OR EQUIV 



$15.25 



OR 



NON SES OR EQUIV 



$10.75 



I TRAVHLLINQ ALLOWANCE DUE TO OFnCEH (add boxes 1. 2 A 3) 
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comments 



These forms present different problems. They are not especially abstract linguistically 
but they are quite abstract in layout. Their design incorporates a number of cultural 
assumptions about the layout and distribution of information in a form and about the 
function and purpose of a form. It carmot be assumed that people know what forms 
are for or how to fill them in. 



Text 11 Excerpt from environmental impact statement (desirable but not essential reading) 

"Baseline data collection to serve as the foundation of the monitoring program is con- 
tinuing. It is anticipated that changes in the environmental paranneters being moni- 
tored, and especially in the riverine habitats, will continue to occur as a result of ongo- 
ing changes in land management practices in the upper South Alligator River catch- 
ment. These changes will occur independent of any mine development activities. 

comments 

This text is an excerpt from an environmental impact statement and as such is more in 
the category of general background information. The language in this text is also quite 
abstract. 

The following texts also originate outside the Park but they directly influence action in 
the Park in the area of law enforcement. They (particularly Text 12) are more directly 
related to the daily duties of a ranger than the previous text. 

Text 12 Legal text, excerpt from NT Barramundi Fishing Regulations 

5 n' rINiTiONS 

* ,his Act unless contrary intention appears — 



"amateur fisherman" means a person who is fishing or taking fish otherwise than for 
sale or commercial purposes. 

"barramundi" means a fish of the species Lates Calcarifer. 

"fish" means an aquatic animal that is not a bird, an amphibian, a reptile other than a 
marine turtle or sea snake or a mammal other than a marine mammal, and includes — 



19. SIZE LIMITS 
1) A person shall not take a barramundi that has — 

a) an overall length of less than 55cm; or 

b) a headed length of less than 39cm 

unless the person is the holder of a licence entitling that person to do so. 



4 The possession in a place, other than in a place of permanent residence, of a fillet 
obtained from a barramundi taken by an amateur fisherman being a filte* having a 
length of less than 27cm, is prima facie evidence of possession of a barramundi hav- 
Q ing an overall length of less than 55cm. 
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20. BAG LIMITS 
1) Subject to this clause, a person shall not — 



a) f ish tor a barramundi on any one day if the person has previously taken 5 
barramundi on that ciay; or 

b) have possession, other than in a place of permanent residence, more than 
5 barramundi. 

comments 

The language of this text represents complexity of a different kind from the texts pre- 
viously discussed although the degree of abstraction is a major source of difficulty. 
These texts are important, however, since the information in them can influence the 
daily life of a ranger. 

Text 13 Act of Parliament, excerpt from Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern Territory) Act 1976 

Land Trusts 

4. (1) The minister may, by notice published in the Gazette, establish Aboriginal Land 
Trusts to hold title to land in the Northern Territory for the benefit of Aboriginals entitled 
by Aboriginal tradition to the use or occupation of the land concerned, whether or not 
the traditional entitlement is qualified as to place, time, circumstance, purpose or per- 
mission, and shall so establish Land Trusts to hold the Crown land described in 
Schedule 1. 

comment 



As for Text 12 

11.1 observations on the texts 
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Observations made from the analysis of the workplace and the analysis of the texts are 
presented below. 

Texts written by rangers at the lower levels appear to be mainly information gathering 
and recording. For example, an incident report provides information which may be 
the basis for further action. 

Texts which are read by rangers at the lower levels tend to be to provide information 
as a basis for action. For example, operating procedures tell a ranger how to do some- 
thing, minutes give directions on what and what not to do. Even legal documents pro- 
vide a basis for action. 

As one moves up the hierarchy there appears to be a shift in the type of texts used, 
especially texts which need to be written. For example, compiling a monthly report 
would involve sifting and synthesising information from a number of sources (inci- 
dent reports, requisitions etc). Likewise, writing a follow up letter to an incident or 
composing a minute involve different kinds of language than observing and recording 
information. In addition to a shift into "bigger English' there is also a large shift into 
the assumptions underlying Balanda workplace culhire. In addition the language and 
literacy skills involved in producing and using these kinds of texts are for the most 
part (with the exception^of legal texts) more complex than for the incident report type 
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texts. It is the kinds of grammatical shifts involved in shifting from one type of text to 
another that are likely to hinder access to higher levels. 

The key here is the amount of abstract language in th« texts, or the distance of the text 
from the action That is, some of the texts are situated close to the action, they either 
deal with specific events or direct action in specific operations. Other texts are further 
removed from the action, they are derived from a synthesis of information from other 
texts. It is this second type of text v^hich I believe wUl prove to be the biggest stum- 
bling block to promotion. 

What is being argued here is that even if a person can write an excellent incident 
report it doesn't mean that they can v^rite a more general text which synthesises infor- 
mation from say 50 incident reports and draws a general conclusion. In general the 
texts which inform action (which have to be read) are more abstract and 'difficult' than 
the texts which need to be written. 
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OUTLINE: POSSIBLE TEACHING MODEL 



The view being put here about written language in the workplace is that it is a type of 
technology, that different texts have different jobs to do. In adopting this view it fol- 
lows that teaching literacy, teaching about language and how to use language, is no 
different from teaching any other aspect of the job except that language is insep-" 'able 
from any aspect of the job. As such it is suggested that literacy needs would best be 
addressed if they were considered right across the whole training program. That is, if 
language were taught with 'content'. 

Rangers' perceptions about written text need to be taken into account here. Given the 
level of alienation that there appears to be with regard to written text it is suggested 
that some kind of cultural orientation into the functions and purposes of 'paperwork' 
in the workplace could be undertaken. This could be done both as a general overview 
and in relation to specific text types. 

An anecdote told by a Sydney secondary school science teacher is perhaps illustrative 
here. The teacher had a class of maiidy Aboriginal students in a inner city school. The 
students could all read and write. The students also liked doing experiments in sci- 
ence. However when it came to doing experiments the students became frustrated 
because their experiments never worked out. This led to behaviour problems in the 
class. The teacher said that this led to frustration and confusion until he stepped back 
and thought about what was going on. 

Most of the instructions for conducting the experiments were written in standard sci- 
ence experiment form. The teacher realised that the students were not making the 
connection between the written text and how to do the experiment, they were not 
familiar with using written ii\structions. The teacher then spent some time explaining 
the text to the students, what it was for and the staging of the text, ie how to use the 
text. He said that after the students made the connection between the written text and 
the experiment (ie, understood what the text was for) they had no more trouble with 
experiments than anyone else. 

The point being made here is that not all people share the same cultural assumptions 
about written text. The advice here is when in doubt be explicit. Many of the work- 
place texts at the Park fall into a category similar to instructions on how to do a science 
experiment. They are texts which inform, instruct and regulate behaviour; texts which 
direct or inform action. 

Explicitness about the functions and purposes of different types of written text is seen 
as at least a beginrung to breaking down barriers of 'secret English'. It is suggested 
here that perhaps some kind of apprenticeship or mentor model might be considered. 
This is hinted at in the current training model of specific training agreements. A bene- 
fit of this approach is that an 'apprentice' could work with a 'mentor' on all aspects of 
the job, be shown what and how to do things and be gradually handed over more 
responsibility as they become ready for it. This approach keeps the written text close 
to its context of use. The trainee learns about the written text as it occurs in daily 
activity on the job and is thus more likely to learn that reading and writing are part of 
the job. It ir> argued that this proposal could be accommodated into the current train- 
ing cycle. There would need to be some in sei-vicing of mentors into their role and 
perhaps some financial inducement. 



To illustrate this point assume that a trainee is out with a mentor, they witness an 
'incident' and come to write the incident report. The mentor and trainee could collab- 
oratively talk over what was relevant and what was not, what needed to go in the 
report and what did not. They could then jointly construct the report. Over time the 
mentor's role would diminish and the trainee's role would increase. This model is 
seen as operating in conjunction with the Certificate in Lands, Parks and Wildlife 
Management although the entry of some trainees into the certificate could be delayed 
until their literacy skills were sufficient. The 'apprenticeship /mentor' model suggest- 
ed above is also seen as a way to facilitate workplace writing. 

One possible model (subject to further discussion) for integrating the teaching of work- 
place literacy with the Certificate in Lands, Parks and Wildlife Management is out- 
lined below. 



Each text type could be studied as it occurs in context. For example, in learrung about 
the legal/law enforcement aspects of a ranger's work legal texts could be introduced. 
This could be done by first introducing the relevant text type beginning with an expla- 
nation/discussion of what the text is for. Knowledge about the social purposes of 
texts cannot necessarily be assumed. 

After being explicit about what the text is for it is possible to then turn to how it 
works, or how it is put together. In doing this it would be possible first to look at the 
overall structure of the text, dividing it into stages and then looking at the purpose of 
each stage within the total text structure. Following this, specific features of the text 
cold be addressed. For example, in an Incident Report one thing that could be looked 
at is time sequencing; getting the sequence of events right. Suggested exercises here 
could involve first the teacher going through a text and showing students the words 
which indicate time sequence. Students could then be given a different text and work 
in pairs or small groups on identifying sequencing words. This could perhaps be fol- 
lowed by a cloze exercise. This could lead to specific work on how to sequence events 
in time in a jointly constructed text or texts looking at alternative ways of sequencing 
events and deciding which is more appropriate to particular types of text. There is a 
nice contrast here between an incident report and a journal, where the times are writ- 
ten in a colunrm down the side and events are written next to them. The same or a 
similar pattern could be repeated for whatever language features were considered 
most salient for that type of text. Following this the students could be asked to write a 
text independentiy or collaboratively but without the teacher's explicit guidance. 

In each step in the sequence above the students are being asked to do a little bit more 
work, but not much more. Each task is in itself quite small but leads the student in 
stages to more independence. I would argue too that this focus is less threatening to 
students since no one person is directly responsible for the text or for the answer. 

Having established a sequence of events it would then be possible to work on what to 
put in and what to leave out, drawing on and building field knowledge at the same 
time. In this way the integration of reading and writing more or less duplicates the 
pattern found in the workplace. 

The general curriculum and teaching model outlined here incorporates three stages 
(these are explained in the recommendations below): For writing these are: 1) joint 
deconstruction of the text; 2) joint construction of the text; 3) independent construction 
of the text. For reading the model is similar but the focus is on deconstruction of the 
text. In place of construction of text, application of tlie text could be added, ie using 
the information in the text. All of these could be done using small groups 
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In general terms it would be better to begin with texts which are closely tied to the 
context. This is for two reasons. First, these texts provide a concrete context to work 
from. Second, the language in these texts is more like spoken language and is thus 
likely to be more familiar to students. The general idea is for students to move along 
the scale outlined above one step at a time. Initially they would do this with a lot of 
teacher input and collaborative work before moving on to more autonomy. 

This process might seem a little laborious at first but as students learn there tends to 
be a snowball effect. An explicit focus on literacy integrated into the content or field 
based knowledge might initially slow things down but in the long nm more ground 
wUl be covered. 

The use of simulation exercises is one possibility for integrating field knowledge, writ- 
ing and context. For example in leanung about, say, fisheries management, it would 
be possible to use simulations to integrate field knowledge with how to write an inci- 
dent report. The use of simulations ties the knowledge and language to a specific con- 
text which can then be discussed and used as a basis for teaching how to write about 
it. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recoinmendations are expressed in general terms only at this stage. The 
specific details of teaching strategies will be informed by these recoinmendations but 
are yet to be formulated. 

1) In the area of teaching about written text, it is recommended that two strategies be 
adopted, one for trainees and one for non-trainees. 

1) For trainees it is recommended that initial literacy training be integrated into the 
NTOC Certificate in Lands, Parks and Wildlife management. This could be done by 
linking the teaching of reading to the 'content' areas of the Certificate (eg, 

biology /ecology). It is suggested that materials be developed which are based on typ- 
ical texts from these areas and which are used in teaching in the Certificate course. 
This would enable this aspect of literacy to be linked explicitly to something the 
trainees are already doing. 

The teaching of writing could be addressed through the Business Communications 
module. Materials based workplace texts from the park would be used for this. This 
would provide a link between training and the kinds of writing done in the work- 
place. 

Trainees who fall behind in the above could be directed into specific modules of the 
NTOC Certificate in Access to Employment and Further Study in addition to the exist- 
ing training agreements. 

ii) For non-trainees it is recommended that the materials developed for workplace 
writing be adapted for in-service training. Given the experience of non-attendance at 
courses (for whatever reason) it is recommended that these materials be developed for 
use in the park. It is recommended that delivery of the in-service training could be 
done in either of two ways: 

a) Supervisors (or someone designated by supervisors) could be in-serviced in how to 
use the materials and to conduct training on tiie job. 

b) A person could be employed on a part-time contract basis to teach on location on 
an individual basis. This would require release time from duty for say two hours a 
week per employee involved. 

Given the small number of people involved and the fact that this form of in-service 
training could well be a one-off measure, option b) above is the preferred option. 

Note. For in-service training of people who are not literate up to the level of decoding 
print on paper, intensive individual tutoring is recommended. 

2) Given tliat there is likely to be some resistance to written language it is recom- 
mended tliat the materials begin with texts which are located close to the action/con- 
text since these texts are in their structure and language features not unlike spoken 
texts. They may prove difficult or easy to read or write, depending on the initial litera- 
cy level of students. They will certainly be easier than texts which arc further removed 
from the context. Since most; if not all, of the trainees are much more likely to be 
familiar with spoken English than with written, the spoken language should be used 



as a 'bridge' into the written. That is, students can be 'talked into ' written text. This 
means a teaching model based initially on a lot of talking about written text and 
deconstruction of written text, and using this talk to create a bank of knowledge about 
written language before asking the students to do any extensive reading or writing on 
their own. 

In teaching either writing or reading it is recommended that texts be explicitly related 
to their contexts of use. That is, students should know what the text is for and why 
they need to be able to read or write it. 

Texts which are more removed from any immediate context (more abstract) present 
difficulties of a different order. The ways that meanings are encoded in these texts are 
very different from what is typically found in spoken texts. Given that these texts con- 
tain essential information but do not have to be written, especially in the early stages 
of a ranger's career, it is recommended that these texts be addressed initially thi'ough a 
teaching model which concentrates on reading. 

The reasoning behind this is as follows. It would be difficuU to get students to see the 
relevance of learning to write a text which they are xmlikely to have to write on the 
job; they are unlikely to have to write these sorts of texts for several years. 
Nevertheless, familiarity with how meanings are encoded in abstract written text 
would have a dual effect: i) they would already know what to expect when the time 
came to write such texts (for example an application for promotion) and, ii) concentrat- 
ing initially on reading is less threatening than writing. Information about how mean- 
ings are constructed in written text can be incorporated into class discussions of sub-^ 
ject matter in a curriculum model as is outlined above, ie shidents can be 'talked into' 
written text. This is why the 'science' aspects of the Certificate in Lands, Parks and 
Wildlife management are suggested. The language of these texts is similar in character 
to many of the more abstract texts encountered relevant to the park 



3) The following teaching model (or a variant) is reconunended. 

joint deconstruction > joint construction > guided independent construction > 

independent construction 

Joint deconstruction means that the teacher and the students examine and consider a 
model text as a group. They discuss its function and structure and examine salient 
language features. No writing is done at this stage. 

joint construction means that the teacher and the class together write a text based on the 
model(s) abeady examined. This is a group activity with everyone having the oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions and comment on suggestions. 

Guided independent construction means that shidents work on individual texts with 
assistance from the teacher and each other. 

Independent construction means that students can construct their own text of the type 
under consideration with minimal help or none at all. 

A similar model is recommended for reading except there would be little writing 
involved (apart from perhaps note-taking) and much more emphasis would be placed 
on deconstruction of the text. 
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In this model the initial focus is always on the whole text first, starting with the text's 
function and purpose, moving on to its structure and how the structure relates to the 
purpose, finally moving on to a close reading of the text. Using this approach, before 
the students start a word by word, sentence by sentence reading of the text they have 
already built up background information about the text and its use which they can 
apply when they start a closer reading. 

It should be noted that this model is also based on the National Framework of Adult 
English Language Literacy and Numeracy Competence (1993 draft), where compe- 
tence is addressed through a model which looks at different functions (aspects) of lan- 
guage use. It then maps these onto stages of competence, shifting from assisted com- 
petence, to independent competence to collaborative competence. In addition the 
framework considers phases of learning. The intermapping of these three parts of the 
model enables specific competency statements to be written. This competency frame- 
work fits weU with the teaching/learning model recommended in this paper. 

4) Writing more difficult or abstract texts, especially those specifically related to the 
workplace, is probably best done on the job as required. For example, people who 
indicate an intention to apply for promotion could be taught the specific literacy 
requirements of the job they are applying for in advance, either through working with 
a mentor for a period or through short intensive courses. The mentor model is the 
preferred option here. 

5) Regarding new trainees: in the future, if it is the aim to employ traditional owners 
where possible and if none with the required literacy skills appear to be available, it is 
recommended that the role/position of 'candidate' (or something like that) should be 
introduced. People in this role could be required to do either the NTOC Certificate in 
Access to Employment and Further Study or selected modules from that course before 
being taken on as trainees. 

6) It is recommended that consideration be given to how texts such as minutes and 
manuals of procedure are written. Given the discussion above on the relationship 
between language and context it is clear that some of these texts as they are currently 
written will be very difficult to read and act on. This could be remedied in two ways: 
(i) Staff who write minutes could be in-serviced on how to adopt a more 'plain 
English' approach ('Plain English' here should not be taken to mean 'simple or sim- 
plistic', it means that the language should match what tlie text is for; if, say, the 
minute is aimed at getting someone to do something then that should be immediately 
evident on reading it. What is to be done, and why and how, if necessary, should be 
made explicit, (ii) In some cases manuals should be rewritten so they are more user 
friendly. 

7) The cultural /political issue of either/or needs to be addressed (see Section 7,3,5 
Political Considerations). This appears to be a real impediment to communication. It is 
quite likely that many Bining workers enter the workplace with only a superficial 
knowledge of Balanda cultural assumptions about the nature of work. Some kind of 
cultural orientation is recommended for new staff. 

It is recommended that this could at least start with an orientation wMch involves 
some kind of taxonomy of the park hierarchy and an explanation of what is done in 
each job at each level. Likewise with written text, there could be some orientation into 
what different kinds of reading and writing are for and who does what. The general 
idea of this is to present a wider view of work than just seeing it as involving the job at 
hand without necessarily knowing how that job fits into a wider scheme. 
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